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EXTREMES. 

A LIABILITY to go to extremes in all things, is charac- 
teristic of some minds, while others observe a mode- 
ration in all things. No doubt this is a good ordination 
upon the whole, probably because it is desirable that 
examples of every kind of conduct and every degree of 
opinion, even the most extravagant, should be held up 
before the eyes of the multitude, to lead, to discover, 
and to warn. All experience, at the same time, shows 
that, when extremes are acted on, the immediate re- 
sult is rarely so good as if a medium had been observed. 
The utmost rigour of law is proverbially pronounced 
to be the utmost extremity of injustice. Excessive 
wisdom, excessive amiableness, rigid righteousness, all 
of them are liable to be interpreted by the common 
sense of mankind as only varieties of folly. An ex- 
treme predilection for any one thing, in our tastes or 
amusements, is, in like manner, apt to appear ridicu- 
lous, though in itself innocent, and to a certain extent 
respectable. In a word, there is nothing in the world 
which does not excite the disapprobation and contempt 
of mankind, when it is presented to them in its most 
extreme forms, while, on the other hand, it is difficult 
to recollect anything which has not an approvable 
medium. 

If we only set ourselves for a few minutes to recol- 
lection, we shall be at no loss for examples to illustrate 
these truths. As one out of many—To adhere firmly 
to a conscientiously entertained opinion, or to a course 
of action which may appear to have a good end in 
view, is universally acknowledged to be laudable. 
But the opinion may be erroneous (for all men are 
liable to error), or the course of action may be inju- 
dicious ; and it may consequently be desirable that 
the individual should listen to other minds for counsel 
and better direction. Should he refuse to do so, and 
continue to think and act against all truth and all 
prudence, he will manifestly be doing wrong. His 
principle, which in a certain extent was laudable, then 
becomes reprehensible : it has been carried to an ex- 
treme. Errors of this nature, in the minds of im- 
portant political personages, have caused the greatest 
public disasters; and we every day see it frustrat- 
ing the best ends of individuals in private life. On 
the other hand, a too great readiness to abandon 
opinion, or to change a course of action, is an opposite 
and equally dangerous extreme. The only true safety 
is in a medium ; that is, neither so great a fixedn 
as to be inaccessible to advice and ter-persuasion, 
nor so great a sensibility to opposing influences as to 
be always changing. 

It is, in like manner, universally allowed that the 
pursuit of wealth is laudable, seeing that this desire 
is the great source of most of those blessings which 
distinguish civilised man from the barbarian. But it 
is only laudable to a certain extent. Avarice, niggard- 
liness, and excessive application to business, dangerous 
tothe health of both body and mind, are the results of 
this passion in an extreme ; and they are generally 
condemned. The opposite and equally dangerous ex- 
tremes are found in an indifference to wealth, profu- 
sion, and neglect of all industrious courses ; and these 
are riot less generally condemned. It is good, in short, 
to desire wealtb, but not to desire it keenly or exclu- 
sively : it is good to spend freely, and to be easy about 
this world’s goods, but not to spend too freely, or to be 
too easy. The medium is alone approveable. 

Again, secrecy is necessary in many things, and it 
is desirable that we should be able to restrain the 
expression of our thoughts on many occasions. But 
to make a secret of trifle, and to conceal or dis- 
semble every hoaghllictenable, and it is equally 


wrong to be altogether unretentive of private matters 


concerning ourselves or others. A moderate degree 
of retentiveness, and only where the concealment has 
a good end in view, is evidently all that the moralist 
can approve of. To think very much or very little of 
ourselves—-to be extremely rash or extremely timid— 
or to be extremely deferential to public opinion, or 
altogether regardless of it—are the well-known ex- 
tremes of other dispositions, the mediums of which 
are clearly approveable. So it is quite proper that a 
man should be capable of feeling and acting upon re- 
sentment to a certain degree, but neither too furiously 
nor too sluggishly. In the one extreme, we have vin- 
dictiveness ; in the other, we have a mildness which 
would allow error, aggression, and crime, to have un- 
checked sway. What is desirable, is an irritability 
sufficient to repel and check injustice, but not so great 
as to go beyond the bounds of reason in inflicting 
penalties. In short, a medium is what is desirable. 
There are other passions, which some haveendeavoured 
to mortify out of their nature altogether, from a moral 
horror of their excesses, but which, in a medium, are 
perfectly good and worthy. Restraint and regulation, 
not extinction, is the proper treatment of these parts 
of our nature. 

With regard to worldly condition, we find the same 
beauty in a medium. It is not good to be either un- 
der Afric’s sun, nor exposed to the severity of an 
Arctic winter. The middle latitudes give a tempe- 
rate atmosphere, where all the processes of organic 
life go on in comparative serenity. So is it not good 
to be in the extremes of society. Great wealth tends 
to produce arrogance ; great penury is equally apt to 
produce envy. The very rich man is apt to feed too 
luxuriously for health ; the very poor, too sparingly. 
Very exalted station is attended with care, and ex- 
poses to tremendous errors: very lowly station de- 
prives of self-respect, and makes a man regardless 
of the public or general interest. It is best to be in 
one of the middle stations, where one is neither rich 
enough to be arrogant, nor poor enough to be envious ; 
neither too much tempted to luxury, nor stinted of 
needful aliment ; neither oppressed with the respon- 
sibilities of great power, nor altogether without the 
dignifying sense of having something to say in public 
affairs. The people in these middle stations are said 
to be, in our own country, liable to a too great strain- 
ing after the style of their respective superiors, from 
which many evil results arise. But here we have only 
a good tendency in excess. It is decidedly useful and 
proper that individuals should wish to live as well as 
the grade immediately above them, because the wish 
is the surest means of creating the power to do so ; 
and thus the condition of individuals is constantly im- 
proving. All that the moralist will deplore, is, that 
this wish should ever be entertained with too much 
solicitude, or indulged in without the fitting means 
having previously been obtained. Presuming that this 
wish is entertained and acted on in moderation, it 
cannot be doubted that the middle stations are not 
only those most conducive to an agreeable life, but 
those in which virtue is most apt to flourish. 

With respect to personal habits, we find the same 
philosophy hold good. To be slovenly, is bad ; so is it to 
be too elegantly or too carefully dressed, for that implies 
an attention to the subject that is unworthy of a man. 
To be dressed at the medium of care and neatness, is 
alone what is compatible with a just taste. To take 
no amusements is bad, for it deprives the mind of 
needful rest and recreation ; so likewise it is bad to 
be altogether given up to amusement, for then all 
serious objects are lost sight of. The true plan is to 
take amusement in moderation. Some minds have 
never awakened to a taste for poetry, fiction, the 
imitative arts, and music, and they thus lose much 


pleasure which others enjoy : again, there are some in 
whom nature has implanted, and use cultivated, so 
strong a predilection for these things, that it becomes 
a vice. Both extremes are bad: much pleasure may 
be safely derived from those things, if moderation be 
observed. To be very much in society is sure to dete- 
riorate the human character, making it frivolous, and 
incapacitating it fortaking abstract and elevated views : 
on the other hand, a perfectly solitary life weakens 
the mind, lays it open to odd fancies and eccentricities, 
if not to hypochondria, and ends in some instances by 
altogether throwing it from its balance. The medium 
is here also found alone salutary. Even in the sim- 
plest points of behaviour, an extreme is to be con- 
demned. To be excessively gay, in a world where so 
many evils lurk around our every step, and so many 
onerous things call for our attention, is wrong: so is 
it to be always serious, seeing that the world also con- 
tains the materials of much happiness, and that gaiety 
in a certain extent is positively salutary. What is 
proper is, that we should be ready to rejoice and 
mourn in moderation on the appropriate occasions. 
All that is here said has been often thought and 
said before ; it squares entirely with the common sense 
of mankind, who long ago conferred upon the mean 
or medium the epithet of golden, as expressing the 
value in which they held it. It is surprising, however, 
how even the most obvious kinds of wisdom are apt to 
be overlooked in practice. Both in individuals and in 
societies or nations, there is at all times a great ten- 
dency to extremes : and this is very much because the 
one is always generating its opposite, and the pendulum 
is never allowed to come to rest. For example, one man 
ruins himself by credulity and extreme benevolence, 
by which others are frightened into the opposite error 
of excessive anxiety about their worldly interests. An- 
other is the victim of a love of amusement, wherefore 
some of those who observe his fate deem it necessary to 
deny themselves all amusement. Some give themselves 
up to excessive conviviality, which causes others to 
become fanatically abstemious and reserved. Or it 
may be that the carrying of a virtue by some to an 
offensive extreme, causes others to lean to the opposite 
vice. Thus, it was the puritanism of the reign of 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth, which caused the 
profligacy of the reign of Charles II. Men that other- 
wise would have been good, became disgusted with all 
of good which that age could show, and flew to gratify 
outraged common sense by steeping it in folly. The 
present age shows a number of extremes of this kind. 
When we seek for the sources of this tendency in 
human nature, we find that they do not lie very deep, 
though apt to be overlooked by ordinary observers. 
The tendency evidently depends on a law of the con- 
stitution of the mental faculties. All of these faculties 
appear to be formed on a principle analogous to one 
which is found to govern the parts of the physical 
system, namely, a healthy action in a medium, with a 
capability of being used, with a view to particular 
exigencies, in an extreme of either action or inaction, 
as well as in all the intermediate degrees. Every one 
of these faculties may be employed with propriety in 
a certain amount of its force, and under the right cir- 
cumstances ; and all errors and vices are merely a 
consequence of an extreme action on their part, under 
different circumstances from those which would justify 
the extreme action. For example, resentment, as al- 
ready observed, is useful in a medium ; and, whére great 
offence has been offered to the moral sentiments, as by 
cruelty or injustice, an extreme action of the 
for resentment would also be justifiable, governed of 
course by reason in the mode of its expression. But 
if this extreme action take place in consequence of 
some offence offered to self-love, and if murder or any 
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other unreasonable outrage be the consequence, then 
we have crime or vice. ‘The more nearly we can keep 
by the medium in the exercise of all our mental facul- 
ties, the more likely are we to exemplify the virtues, 
and to enjoy tranquillity, for the extreme action is not 
easily adjusted to the right circumstances, although 
neither is it to be altogether checked. It requires to 
be used in moderation as to frequency, and in propriety 
as to occasion, and if so used, it may also be said to be 
employed in a medium. Thus we see, as it were in 
the very physiology of our mental being, reasons for 
holding 4 MEDIUM IN ALL THINGS. 


that was going on, but his doors were never closed 
against the sick or the wounded of either side, who were 
carefully attended and nursed so as to excite the gra- 


States, was defeated, forced to surrender, the men and 
officers plundered and ill used, and ultimately sent back 
with shame in their hearts. 

In the battles that had been fought, the skill of the 
American riflemen had caused great slaughter amongst 
the British officers, so that Hammerton, at the time of 
capitulation, had charge of a company, to the eommand 
of which he was eventually confirm By the conven- 
tion of Saratoga, the royal troops were to embark at 
Boston, but it was evidently the design of Congress to 
keep five thousand men from active service, for they 
delayed the embarkation of Burgoyne and his people 
as a be they possibly could, making use of pretexts 
and subterfuges that were both frivolous and vexatious, 
to justify their proceedings ; and at last, contrary to the 
stipulations agreed upon at the surrender, the men were 
harassingly detained in Massachusetts, then marched 
to the back settlements of Virginia, and scarcely any 
of them obtained their release except by exchange. 

This campaign produced an effect upon Captain Ham- 
merton that governed his future life ; the privations he 
had undergone, the ungenerous treatment he had expe- 
rienced whilst a captive, the incompetency of many who 
were placed above him, the want of subordination 
amongst the troops, which led to the most calamitous 
results, together with other circumstances, rendered 
him harsh and severe as a disciplinarian, when, after 
his exchange, he once more assumed a command ; he 
had witnessed the evil and frequently fatal effects of a 
want of proper control over the soldiers, and, verging 
upon the opposite extreme, he became rigid in his 
exactions, and severe in his punishments. These pecu- 
liarities, added to the impetuosity of temper which has 
already been alluded to, strongly marked his future 
life, and proved the source of all the misfortunes by 
which that life was clouded. But we must not anticipate. 

Shortly after his rejoining the army, Hammerton 
was promoted to the rank of major, and placed upon 
the staff of the der-in-chief ; but this not suit- 
ing his desire, for more stirring occupation he was sent 
in charge of a detachment to lay waste the villages 
in South Carolina. But Major merton was not 
exactly the man to carry the havoe and devastation of 
warfare among the helpless and the innocent ; whilst 
the atrocities practised by the Indians disgusted him 
beyond measure ; and when, after the battle of Camden, 
Earl Cornwallis issued the proclamation consigning all 
who had taken part in the outbreak to imprisonment, 
confiscation of property, or death, the generous feelings 
of his nature revolted against a decree that afforded to 
cruelty, malice, and ruffianism, a full opportunity of 
indulging unrestrained barbarity ; indeed, notwithstand- 
ing his rigid notions of obedience to command, the feel- 
ings of the man almost overpowered the mechanism of 
the soldier, and he was on the point of retiring in dis- 
gust, when a circumstance occurred that changed the 
tenor of his life. In constant occupation amid the 
rough usages of a barbarous war, that covered the 
country with blood and desolation, rancour and grief, 
Hammerton had but little time for that social inter- 
course with the world which softens the asperity of 
human nature, and binds, by ties of endearing inter- 
course, the compact which constitutes man the protec- 
tion of the weaker sex. He had never experienced 
those emotions which cause the heart-strings to vibrate ; 
his attachments had ever been devoted to his profes- 
sion. Parents, brothers, sisters, he had none ; and the 
few relatives who had honoured him with notice pre- 
vious to his departure from England, had done so in a 
cold and formal manner by no means accordant with 
his warmth of temperament; he was alone, but not 
desolate ; the path to fame and rank was open before 
him, and he resolved to earn, if he did not gain, both. 
But still there were seasons when his milder affections 
longed for something gentle to cling to—somethi 
more than merely the slight friendships of the worl 
to attach him to existence. 

He was in his twenty-second , when, in the 
neighbourhood of Ninety-Six, a district of the upper 
country of South Carolina, he encountered a party of 
Indians, who, in carrying out the orders of the com- 
mandant according to the proclamation of Earl Corn- 
wallis, had attacked and destroyed the estate of a family 
supposed to be favourable to royalty (for on such occa- 
sions proof was not necessary), and were now carrying 
off their prisoners, consisting of an aged and grey-haired 
man, of truly patriarchal appearance, and his two gran- 
daughters—the one, three and twenty, majestic and 
proud amidst the terrors that surrounded them, the 
other between eighteen and nineteen, shrinking with 
alarm from the touch of the Indians, and, with weeping 
eyes, clinging to her elder sister for support. Both were 
beautiful, though widely different in the character of 
their beauty. object of the Indians was ransom ; and 
here the authori of Major Hammmerton was of no avail. 
The savages but followed the strict letter of the 
proclamation, and that, too, even with mercy, for Mr 
Campbell had been guilty of concealing his only son, the 
surviving parent of the two females, from the vengeance 
of his foes ; the unhappy man having obtained a British 
protection as a loyalist, and served in the royal army, 
but, subsequently, commanded a troop of cavalry in the 
service of the United States. This, by the decree of 
Cornwallis, which said, “Every militiaman who has 
borne arms with us, and afterwards joined the enemy, 
shall be immediately hanged,” consigned him to a dis- 

vely spot was the rustic and grounds of 
Mr Campbell senior, whose ode rendered hi 
incapable of taking any part in the sanguinary struggle 


able to re-collect his seattered men, he fied from the 


HAMMERTON, 
A TALE. 

BY THE OLD SAILOR, AUTHOR oF “ TovGH YARNS,” &c. 
Few families could boast of a prouder ancestry than the 
Hammertons of the county of C——; but the unre- 
strained hospitality, as well as unbounded generosity, 
that had marked their character, had impoverished 
their means, so that when young Augustus, at the age 
of seventeen, became the sole representative on the 
death of his father, he found the estates mortgaged 
to nearly their full worth ; and he was enabled to do 
little more than, by the sale of personals, to raise a 
sufficient sum to purchase a first commission in the 
army, and to leave an amount in the hands of his agent 
to raise him a second step, should an opportunity occur 
to buy his promotion. But he required no superfiuities ; 
his regiment was in the revolted colonies in North Ame- 
rica, under General Burgoyne, and in three weeks 
from his first mounting the scarlet, he was career- 
ing across the ocean for New York ; where, immedi- 
ately on his arrival, he proceeded up the Hudson to 
join, and found his corps encamped nearly opposite to 
Saratoga. Nature had been extremely bountiful to the 
young man ; his stature and appearance were majestic ; 
his manners amiable and engaging ; his features re- 
markably handsome ; but there was at times a wild 
and reckless impetuosity in his temper, which forced 
him into extremes of passion that subsequently ed 
him many hours of uneasiness and sorrow. 

Only two days elapsed after his joining, and the dis- 
astrous affair at Bennington took place, in which 
Augustus was hotly engaged, and, solely by his great 
strength and activity, escaped the fate of his less for- 
tunate companions, who were either cut to pieces or 
taken prisoner ; in fact, from the successes which at 
first attended the royal forces, it became too customary 
to treat the rebellious troops with contempt and indif- 
ference ; and, notwithstanding the several humiliating 
lessons which the former were compelled to learn, they 
did not grow much wiser from experience. And here 
it is highly worthy of remark, that British blood was 

to consanguinity. The indomitable spirit of 
those who first trod the bleak New-England shore, 
was bequeathed to their descendants, who fought for 
their wives, their children, and their home—every man 
in such a cause was a soldier ; and though Burgoyne 
was considered brave, yet his fondness for Indian 
warfare strongly embittered the feelings of the Ame- 
riecans against him, whilst his pompous proc’ i 
rendered him an object of 
militia and countrymen at Bennington, thou 
heavy to the British to loss 
more serious in its consequences, throu |. 
dence with which it the 
dred undisciplined troops with rusty firelocks, searcely 
a bayonet amongst them, and no artillery, had defeated 
two or — the army com of veterans 
inured to service, well equi and havi 
field-pieces, which fell inte the hands wba 
tals, together with a thousand muskets, nearly the same 
number of swords, and four baggage-waggons. Before 
this victory, the irregulars were dispirited and alarmed 
but now, elated with their triumph, they flocked to 
swell the ranks of the American line, and gave addi- 
tional stimulus to that energy which soon afterwards 
set their country free. 
It is no part of my intention to enter upon a detailed 
hist of transactions connected with the insurmount- 
able obstacles and disasters that constantly opposed and 
beset Burgoyne, from the period of his meeting with 
the check at Bennington, to the time of his surrender ; 
suffice it to say, that in the many sanguinary contests 
that took place, as well as the arduous and harassing 
duties on the banks of the Hudson, Augustus Hammer. 
ton established his reputation for bravery, discipline 
and good conduct ; buteven his short experience showed 
him that several who commanded were totally inade- 
— to fulfil the onerous obligations of their office ; 

y held the enemy too cheap, till adversity taught 
them the necessity of respecting the valour of those 
foes whom they had looked upon with disdain. Wisdom 
with them was dearly purc' by the loss of four 
thousand men (many of whom were the finest in the 
British service), a beautiful train of brass artillery, 
amoun to forty pieces, and all the arms and bag- 
in short, the army which had 

expectations in and whi 
at first spread havoc and dismay dromtanat the United 


his presence at the cottage was denied; but a young 
negro, in expectation of reward, betrayed the place of 
his concealment. He was dragged forth, and though 
beauty and age pleaded for his life, yet they pleaded in 
vain. Only time was allowed him to embrace his chil- 
dren, and bid farewell to his heart-broken father, for 
in less than ten minutes from the period of his dis- 
covery, his body was heaving with convulsive death 
throes as it hung suspended from the branch of a favou- 
rite tree, round the trunk of which his children had 
been accustomed to play in earlier years. But Indian 
cupidity and cruelty was yet unsatiated : the valuables 
were removed—the cottage burned to the ground— 
the plantings laid waste, and that which had been a 
smiling paradise, was in a few hours a scene of ruin 
and devastation. All would have probably shared the 
same fate (for by the decree all were equally culpable), 
but the avarice of the savages induced them to spare 
the females, under the conviction that their redemption 
would be purchased by some one. 

Such was the position of affairs when Major Ham- 
merton encountered them, and, for the first time in his 
life, love made an impression on his heart. The weep- 
ing Elizabeth clung to his knees, and with beseeching 
looks, as well as earnest entreaties, implored him to 
save them from their implacable and cruel foes. Never 
did the bloody ruthlessness of war appear more hateful 
to Hammerton than at that moment ; but he knew the 
— character of the barbarians he had to deal with, 

therefore he endeavoured to restrain the impetuo- 
sity of his temper, till, thrown off his guard by the im- 
passioned appeals of the beautiful girl, who fancied 
that the major’s coolness proceeded from indifference 
as to their fate, he demanded their release. Alas! he 
was in a moment sensible of the illegality of his request, 
as well as the impossibility of enforcing it ; for, except 
a corporal and an orderly, he was unattended, whilst 
the Indians mustered thirty men. The tribe belonged 
to the most murderous in that part of the world, and 
the chief instantly became sensible of his advantage. 

“ My brother does not with the tongue of 
wisdom,” said he, calmly ; “ the father of his people has 
decreed death for treason—is it not so?” 

By “the father of his people,’ Hammerton well 
understood that Cornwallis was meant; and althou 
distressed beyond measure at the conviction, yet 
fact was undeniable, that they were at the mercy of their 
captors. The place they were in was far distant from 
any of the posts ; it was a piece of scenery rich in wild 
luxuriance. There was the tangled foliage, with its 
many shades of green, enveloping the dark-skinned 
warriors in their paint, who surrounded the prisoners, 
together with the major and his men, whose scarlet 
dresses, mingling with the drapery of the ladies, gave 
a vivid effect to the picture. The chief stood in the 
centre with his battle-axe poised upon his arm, and 

to release his captives for a ransom. 

«“ Name the amount,” exelaimed Hammerton, with 
eagerness, while the full blue eyes of Elizabeth beamed 
upon him through her tears with gratitude. 

The chief enumerated his services, the scalps he had 
taken, the wounds he had received, enhanced the beauty 
and qualifications of his prisoners, extolled the gene- 
rosity of the British, and then concluded by demanding 
an enormous sum for the release of the ladies and their 
father. Hammerton felt an inclination to promise the 
amount, however extravagant, but his principles of 
honour and honesty revolted at the thought of decep- 
tion; besides, he had those to deal with whom it was 
very difficult, if not altogether impossible, to deceive. 
The Indians were able and willing auxiliaries against 
the continentals, and it was dangerous to depart from 
a strict line of integrity in dealing with them. Still, 
Hammerton felt that the ransom demanded was far 
beyond his immediate means ; and, therefore, after a 
plausible harangue, in which he depreciated the value 
of the captives, he finished with offering somethi 
more than half the sum demanded. The chief betray 
no emotion; there was not the slightest symptom of 
anger or resentment ; not a muscle of his countenance 
changed ; but, raising his tomahawk, he cleft the skull 
of the elder of the sisters, who fell dead at his feet. 
The spectacle which followed no pen can describe ; the 

grandfather sank prostrate on the body of his 
son’s child ; the kneeling sister clasped her hands 
in speechless horror, and gazed with stupified amaze- 
ment on the deed. Hammerton’s sword was instantly 
out, but a dozen bows were and the arrows drawn 
to the head, against his b The corporal and the 


him | orderly held him back, and prevented him from rush- 
ing on certain destruction, whilst the chief, with folded 


»spected, and his family beloved. What circumstances 
duced his son to quit the royal army for the conti- 
ental, has never fully appeared ; nor is his conduct to 
defended, as he must have well known that he com- 
| romised the safety of his father and his daughters. 
| eld, and was hotly pursued by the enemy, who could 
ot overtake him. The Indian allies, however, had 
lways cast a longing eye upon the valuables in the 
ottage, but more especially on the ladies ; and having 
racked the captain to the residence of his aged parent, 
hey at once entered the building and demanded the 
risoner. Trusting to the secrecy of a particular spot, 
he ladies had concealed their father, and, consequently, 
I 
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arms, remained unmoved at the sight of the bleeding 
victim before him. At length 

“ My brother is a chief,” said he, pointing to the 
major’s uniform ; “ his captives are his own, and the 
Huron does not interfere ; why then should my brother 
be angry with his friend for making the ransom less.” 

The truth instantly flashed upon Hammerton’s mind ; 
in lessening the amount proposed, he had unwillingly 
consigned the noble-minded Matilda to death ; for the 
savage, artful in his bargain, would not reduce the 
terms for the three, but, by putting one of them aside, 
he at once entered upon the major’s offer, which he 
agreed to accept, and which the officer now unhesi- 
tatingly pledged his word should be forthcoming. The 

preliminaries being arranged, the Indians re- 
signed possession ; but on raising the venerable man, 
it was discovered that his spirit passed away, and 
he was spared the infliction of further agony. The 
bodies of the dead were conveyed to the nearest 
where they were consigned to the tomb, and as soon 
as circumstances would admit, Elizabeth became the 
major’s wife ; and one more affectionate, more faithful, 
or more devoted, never existed. But, alas! their 
union was not destined to endure. Mrs Hammerton 
expired in giving birth to her second child, and the 
major was left with a bereaved heart, that was never 
to love again, and two infant sons. 

We must now pass over a series of years, during 
which Hammerton was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel, and served in Holland, and other places, till 
the expedition against South America, when his regi- 
ment embarked, aud was conveyed to the river Plate. 
Both his sons held commissions under their father, and 
experienced from him that rigid discipline for which he 
had become proverbial, and which deadened the confi- 
dence and filial feeling that a child should cherish for 
his parent. But still he denied them no indulgence 
consistent with their profession, and never suffered an 
opportunity to escape which promised to advance their 
welfare, and, as he thought, their happiness. The 
eldest, Augustus, combined in his disposition the high- 
spirited notions of his father, with much of the softened 
feelings of his mother: the youngest most strongly 
resembled the latter ; and both were admired and be- 
loved by the regiment, in which they had in fact been 
educated, Soon after landing, having marched to the 
neighbourhood of Monte Video to besiege the city, the 
young lieutenant became acquainted with a Spanish 
family, resident at a large farm about seven miles from 
the city walls, and near to which a strong post had been 
established to cut off all communication with the inte- 
rior. The command of this post was given to Colonel 
Hammerton, and the young lieutenant, with a detach- 
ment of the regiment, remained with his father. Those 
who have been in South America must well recollect 
the fascinating beauty of the females who seduced 
many a soldier from his duty and allegiance, and in- 
duced them to desert, notwithstanding the rigid watch- 
fulness of the commandant, and the severe punish- 
ments inflicted where the delinquent was caught. 

Donna Isabella, the eldest daughter at the farm, was 
extremely lovely, and she possessed those manners 
which could not fail to attract admiration, as well as to 
attach the affections of a heart like that of the young 
lieutenant ; in short, they became mutually bound to 
each other, and entered upon their earnest ardent love, 
as if it was the only desirable good or delight of existence. 
Colonel Hammerton was ignorant of this; for the 
— man was aware that if it came to his father’s 

nowledge, he should be removed to a distance, and 
therefore the lovers communicated in secret, and met 
as often as prudence would allow. But at length the 
dispositions for storming the city were made, and Co- 
lonel Hammerton and his men were ordered to join 
the main body. But the colonel had received intelli- 
gence of a strong force of irregular cavalry and gue- 
rillas advancing upon his post, which it was absolutely 
necessary to keep in check ; he therefore determined 
to dispatch his son to the general, informing him of 
the circumstance, and requesting further advice. 
Augustus received directions to be prepared for depar- 
ture by daylight the following morning, and strict 
injunctions were given that no one was in the mean time 
to quit the fort. Evening approached, and Augustus 
longed to ride to the farm to acquaint Donna Isabella 
that he was about to leave her, but would return as 
tpeedily as possible, and claim her as his bride. But 
lis father kept him in his presence, giving him various 
instructions, and enjoining upon him a strict adherence 
to integrity of purpose : it was late before they sepa- 
rated, and the last words of the commandant were, 
that the lieutenant should hold himself in readiness at 
2 moment’s warning to mount and be off. Sharp were 
the struggles in his breast between love and duty: the 
young man reverenced his parent, but he felt convinced 
that even the near relationship between them would 
not screen him from the effects of a breach of military 
discipline ; and yet his very soul sickened at the 
thoughts of leaving the place without one parting word 
that the th 

t happened the sentry at the gate was a youn: 

soldier, whom Augustus had more once 
from punishment, and the grateful fellow longed te 
testify, by some means or other, his sense of the obli- 
gation. Love overcame reason in the officer’s breast, 
and he easily prevailed upon the sentry to allow him to 
take his post whilst he ran to the farm for the purpose 
of delivering a note to Donna Isabella, informing her 
of his almost a and earnestly solicit- 
ing her to accompany th , that they might enjoy 


post, | the supposed sentry 


a few minutes’ interview. Wrapped in the greatcoat 
of the soldier, the young lieutenant entered the sentry 
powered him, and in the midst of ruminations of hap- 


piness, he fell asleep. 
ly shining, and in the tranquillity that prevailed, 


none could have conjectured that the demons of mis- 
chief were abroad to work evil. Yet soit was. The 
colonel, restless at the news he had received, could not 
remain in his quarters ; he rose, and after gm be 
platform for several minutes, an irresistible impulse 
urged him to proceed towards the gate. The sentinels 
had promptly challenged, and received the countersign 
as he approached, but at the most important post no 
one was to be seen, not a voice heard. The wrath 
of the commandant was raised to a pitch of ungo- 
vernable fury. He advanced towards the box, saw 
asleep ; his sword was instantly 
plucked from the scabbard and plunged through the 
young man’s heart ; the colonel heard one heavy groan 
as the body fell to the ground, and he then passed on 
to the guard-house, to direct another man to be sent 
to the gate, and a party to remove the dead. But, in 
the mean time, the sentry returned with the lady, and, 
discovering what had occurred, he fied and joined the 
ranks of theenemy. The colonel was still in the guard- 
house when the corpse, together with the distracted 
Isabella, who had been found prostrate on the bleeding 
body, were brought in. But who can paint the stern 
agony of the father when he beheld the lifeless form of 
his son, slain by his own hand through intemperate 
zeal, and heard the curses, “ not loud but deep,” that 
were muttered by the guard. After perpetrating the 
rash act, reflection had wrought contrition; but now, 
what were his feelings as they extended the fine 
manly figure of the young man upon the table, and 
he saw in a moment that life was extinct; all the 
rigour of the soldier gave way, and the strong man 
wept like a helpless infant. But we must pass over the 
scene. Isabella became an idiot ; the colonel was tried 
and acquitted, but he retired from the army. His 
second son could not be prevailed upon to quit his 
father, and, obtaining leave of absence, they returned 
to England. Here they found that the agent in whose 
hands he had left the business of clearing the en- 
cumbrances from the family estate, had succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations—it was free, 
and he took possession. But remorse preyed upon his 
mind, and he determined to withdraw from the world, 
to some wild spot where he might toil and nurse his 
grief in secret. By the death of a relative, the place 
on Mahaica Creek was bequeathed to him, and thither 
he went : nor would his son remain behind ; he disposed 
of his commission, and employed his days in striving 
to soothe the affliction of his parent’s heart. The 
estate was not large, and required but few slaves ; yet 
on the arrival of Hammerton, he made them cease from 
labour, gave them small allotments for themselves, 
merely retaining their services when required, and he 
commenced his own personal exertions in the construc- 
tion of his botanical garden. Hospitable and generous, 
all found plenty and a welcome at the Solitaire, but 
he himself was seldom seen. The son sometimes drove 
to the town—the father, never ; yet exercise renewed 
his health ; the climate with him; a desire to 
revisit the world, and place Edward in the seat of his 
ancestors, was reviving in his breast, when an occur- 
rence took place that once more plunged him into 
misery and madness. 

Whatever was the colonel’s motive for suffering his 
negroes to live in comparative idleness, certain it is 
that the plan produced disastrous results, not only to 
himself, but also to the neighbouring planters ; for the 
Solitaire soon became the refuge for the runaway, and 
a rendezvous for all bad characters, who were easil 
concealed by day in the thick bush that had been suf- 
fered to grow undisturbed, and at night, when necessity 
compelled them, they engaged in marauding excursions 
for subsistence. Nor were the colonel’s grounds more 
free from depredations than those of his neighbours ; 
whilst his tender plants, reared with much care and 
labour, frequently were trodden down and destroyed. 
Remonstrances and threats were equally unavailing, till 
at length he determined to make an example of the first 
marauder he could eatch. For this purpose he secretl 
sallied forth after nightfall, armed with his rifle. Ed. 
ward, however, detected his father’s watchings, and, 
apprehensive that he might fall into ambush, generally 
contrived to be near him, though unseen. Nor were the 

so ignorant of his whereabouts as he imagined, 
but, unwilling to do him personal injury, they hoped, 
by intimidation, to deter him from his practices ; and, 
therefore. on one occasion they assembled in a bod 
and entered the grounds. But the rascals had tree | 
culated their powers: the colonel was insensible to 
fear, and boldly advanced upon the slaves, who, terrified 
at his daring, turned to retreat. Edward witnessed the 
whole, and suspecting that the design of the n 
was to tempt his father into the bush, he rushed for- 
ward with the intention of preventing him. Had he 
spoken—had his voice been heard—the catastrophe 
might have been but, eager to save his parent, 
he thought not of himself. The night was dark ; the 
colonel beheld some one hurrying with rapidity upon 
him, and, satisfied it was a reprobate slave, he raised 
his rifie. fer — work of a moment—there was a 
report—a ; the young man sp from the ground 
with a piercing shriek—he was entail wounded. 

For several days did the agonised father watch over 


the couch of his dying son, and could his sufferings have 
appeased the angel of death, his life might have been 
longed ; but the decree had gone forth, and, with 
is last breath, endeavouring to console his distressed 
parent, he expired. Thus fell two fine youths by the 
impetuous hand of a father, who, in losing his children, 
was indeed bereaved and alone in the world, Once 
again he was tried for shedding the blood of his off-' 
spring, and as before an acquittal followed ; but, bowed 
down with the affliction, his mind gave way under the 
heavy pressure, and for months he passed his whole 
time over the grave of Edward, who was buried by the 
creek side. A tomb was ordered from England, and 
placed upon the spot ; a shrubbery in that luxuriant 
clime quickly grew around it, and the boatmen, as they 
row up and down, tune their chaunts to the memory 
of the departed. : 
Plantain grow round white man grave, 
Sing saafly row ; 
Plantain grow round white man grave, 
Sing saafly row. 

The colonel lived several years after my visit, a 
melancholy monument of the evils which spring from 
rashness and ungoverned resentment. He was at 
length found dead by the side of his son’s tomb. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
SEA-BIRDS. 

One of the most remarkable pheromena which are ob- 
served at sea by passengers in vessels sailing to distant 
countries, is the number and variety of birds whose 
lives seem to be spent on the face of the deep. Sea- 
birds are among the most interesting of the works of 
nature. They belong to the same order of creatures 
as the birds that live and swim on inland waters, of 
which the swan, goose, and duck, are familiar exam- 
ples. This order, in the Cuvierian arrangement of 
the feathered creation, receives the name of the Pal- 
mipedes, which term indicates the main characteristic 
of the whole order, nainely, their webbed feet. The web- 
footed birds, including both the salt-water and fresh- 
water divisions of them, have also various other strik- 
ing peculiarities of structure, fitting them for the 
extraordinary mode of life they pursue. Their bodies 
are arched beneath, and bulged like the hull of a 
ship, while the neck, rising from a projecting breast, 
represents a prow, and the short thick tail serves the 
office of a rudder. The feet and legs are short, and 
placed far back on the body, so as to adapt them ad- 
mirably for the duty of oars, with the aid of the bread 
webs between the toes. The shortness of the legs 
fulfils another important purpose, by enabling the 
birds, when swimming, to plunge their necks, which 
are comparatively long, below the level of their feet, 
and so to procure their food. Another and still more 
useful provision in the structure of these birds, is the 
oily secretion with which their skin and bodies gene- 
rally are furnished in great quantities, and which 
moistens their plumage so as to prevent it imbibing 
humidity, or being injured by the salt contained in 
the element on which many of them live and move. 
By this provision, their bodily warmth is also main- 
tained in spite of long-continued contact with the cold 
waters. ‘These are peculiarities common to all the 
Palmipeds, but the sea-birds have qualities proper to 
themselves. They have the most astonishing powers 
of flight, and, accordingly, are remarkable for the 
strength and muscularity of their —— ; “this struc- 
ture (to quote the words of Audubon) being essentially 
requisite for birds that traverse such large expanses of 
water, and are liable to be overtaken by heavy squalls.” 
Other characteristics of the marine Palmipeds will be 
noticed in describing individuals of the order. 

The most common and best known of all sea-birds 
is the Petrel, to one varicty of which our sailors give 
the appellation of Mother Carey’s Chickens, It might 
be somewhat difficult to discover the origin of this 
designation, but the source of their more legitimate 
one is well understood, and is fanciful enough. Be- 
sides the faculty of swimming, this bird possesses the 
power of supporting itself on the water, by striking 
very rapidly with its feet ; and hence they have been 
compared to St Peter walking on the water, and have 
got the name of Petrels. ‘The French call them Petit 
Pierre (Little Peter)from the same cause. The Stormy 
Petrel, or Mother Carey’s Chicken, is not much bigger 
than a lark, and altogether brown, except the posterior 
portion of its body, which is white. There is also a 
white stripe at the end of the great wing-coverts, 
The Petrel is to be seen in almost all seas from 
one pole to the other, and often at immense distances 
from land. In fact, they live so much upon the sea, 
that their presence cannot be taken by mariners as 
any indication of the proximity of land. They sleep 
as soundly and securely on sea as on shore. The 
Petrels are the inseparable companions of ships on long 
voyages, being seen daily in greater or lesser numbers. 
Sailors have a common notion that when they rest on 
the rigging of vessels, as they occasionally do, a storm 
is most certainly at hand ; and it is natural that the 
birds should seek a refuge when their instinctive know- 
ledge of the state of the atmosphere indicates to them 
the es ren of a tempest. They often fall victims, 
on such occasions, notwithstanding the uncommon 


strength of their wings, which enables them to fly 
with ease in the face of an ordinary breeze. Their 
usual flight is so rapid that the eye follows them 
with difficulty, although they move their wings ex- 
tremely little, seeming to hover along the surface of the 
water rather than to fly. Small fis 
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probably be no slight addition to its 
natural oil lies always in large quan- 
stomach of the Petrel, and seems ly 
food to the young birds, as well as to be 
to the creature against its enemies ; for it 
and human beings have frequently lost their lives by 
ise! 

Audubon thus speaks of a dark-greyish-brown va- 
of the Petrel, which is known by the name of 

’s Petrel :—“ A long voyage would always be 

to me a continued scene of suffering, were I restrained 


from gazing on the vast e the waters, on the 
ever- ing inhabitants of the air, that now and then 
a in the ship’s wake. Ever fla ping its winglets, 
I have marked little bird, duly over save a 


-_ the whiteness of which contrasts with the 
hue of the waters and the deep tone of the clear 
sky. Full of life and joy, it moves to and fro, advances 
towards the ship, then shoots far away,gambols overthe 
swelling waves, dives into their hollows, and twitters 
with delight as it perceives an object that will alleviate 
its hunger. Never fatigued, the tiny Petrels seldom 
alight, although at times their frail legs and feet seem 
to touch the crest of the foaming wave. I love to give 
every creature all the pleasure I can confer on it, and 
towards the little things I cast over the stern such 
objects as I know they will most prize. ial crea- 
tures! would that all were as innocent as you! There 
are no jealousies, no bickerings among you ; the first 
that comes is first served ; it is all the result of chance ; 
and thus you pass your lives. But the cloud gathers, 
the gale approaches, and our gallant bark is trimmed. 
ess spreads over the heavens, and the deep waters 
send back a blacker gloom, broken at intervals by the 
= er of the spray. You meet the blast, and your 
le wings bear you nd inst it for a while ; but 
you cannot encounter the full force of the tempest ; 
and now you have all come close beneath me, where 
you glide over the curling eddies caused by the motion 
of the rudder. You shall have all possible attention 
paid you, and I shall crawl to the camboose, in search 
of food to support your tiny frames in the hour of need. 
But, at length, night closes around, and I bid you 
farewell. en morning comes (continues this most 
agreeable of writers), the dusky wanderers are again 
seen around us ; the rudder-fish, yesterday so a 
has ended its career, so violently was it beaten by 
waves against the vessel ; and now the Petrels gather 
around it, as it floats on the surface. Various other 
matters they find ; here a small crab, there the frag- 
ments of a sea-plant. Now over the deep they range, 
and now with little steps run on the waters. Few are 
their notes, but great their pleasure, at this moment. 
It is needless for me to feed them now, and therefore 
I will return to my task.” The notes here alluded to 
have the sound of kee-re-kee-kee, but some species have 
a slightly different cry. 

The Common Stormy Petrel, the Forked-Tail 
Petrel, and Wilson’s Petrel, are the most common 
varieties of these birds found on the Atlantic, and 
some of them occur at all points between the old and 
new worlds. There is another species worthy of a 
little notice. ‘This is the Fulmar Petrel, or the Ful- 
mar, as it is often simply called. The Fulmar spends 
the summer and breeding season in northern latitudes, 
and returns in winter to more southerly climes. It 
frequents but one place on the British coasts, the 
island of St Kilda. Like other Petrels, the Fulmar 
has large quantities of oil on its stomach, and it 
feeds its young solely with this liquid. The inha- 
bitants of St Kilda use this oil for their lamps, but, 
to procure it, they are obliged to kill the birds by 
surprise, otherwise the oil would be squirted out in 
self-defence. The Fulmars are pretty la birds, 
measuring about sixteen inches from head to tail, 
and their plumage is greyish blue on the back and 
wings, and white on the inferior part of the body. 
They are assiduous attendants on whaling-vessels in 
the arctic seas, and devour greedily the fat of whales, 
and other food of a similar kind which may fall in 
their way. The Shear-Water, the Dusky Petrel, and 
the Pacific Petrel, are other varieties of this division 
of birds, found in various seas on the surface of the globe. 
They differ little in size and colour from one another. 

other kinds of sea-birds resembling the Petrels 
more or less in habits, and belonging like them to 
the web-footed order of Cuvier, are the Albatross, the 


‘Wandering Albatross, the most common species, is 
large as to be called by our sailors the 
which title its white body renders not inapplicable. 


is found also on the coasts of tschatka. The 
80 


sailors to injure this bird, and 
is notion is founded the poem of Coleridge, 


fish and marine remains, and is extremely gluttonous, 
i a by the rudest bait. 

e Gulls form a numerous tribe of birds, all of 
which frequent the neighbourhood of that element for 
which the structure of their bodies and palmated feet 
naturally fit them. Some Gulls are occasionally to be 
The Gull is one of the most beautiful of all the sea- 
birds ; the breast is peasy pure white, and the 
back and wings a bluish grey ; the appearance of the 
creature is therefore light and attractive. It is a re- 
markably keen-sighted animal, and darts upon its 


finny prey from a i 
the water. It both flies an swims well, being able 


Terns, or Sea Swallows, are small fork-tailed birds, 
resembling the land swallow in shape. Terns are 
never seen to swim, though web-footed. eo not 
leave the land so much as the preceding birds. The 
Frigate-Bird is of the Pelican division of the Palmiped 
order. ‘The Pelican is one of the largest of water-birds, 
measuring sometimes six feet in length from bill to 
tail, and twelve feet from wing-tip to wing-tip. Not- 
withstanding its size, it flies and swims with wonder- 
ful ease and power. The common Pelicans, however, 
live as much inland as at sea, but, as its name in some 
measure imports, the Frigate-Bird is more properly 
an ocean bird. It is larger than most eagles, and is 
found in all the intertropical seas. Audubon thus 
describes it. “ When the morning light gladdens the 
face of nature, the Frigate-Bird, on extended pinions, 
sails from his pewinagie. Slowly and gently, with 
retracted neck, he glides, as if desirous of quietly try- 
ing the renovated strength of his wings. To 8 
vast deep he moves, a apace, and, before any other 
bird, views the bright orb emerging from the waters. 
Pure azure and rich the deep 
no smooth sea w ; there is every prospect 
of the finest weather ; and now the glad bird shakes 
his pinions ; and far up into the air, far beyond the 
reach of man’s unaided eye, he soars in his quiet but 
rapid flight. There he floats in the pure air, but 
thither ton alone can follow him. ould that I 
could accompany him! But now I see him again, 
with half-closed wings, gently falling towards the sea. 
He pauses a while, and again dives through the air. 
Thrice, four times, has he gradually approached the 
surface of the ocean ; now he shakes his pinions as 
violently as the swordsman whirls his claymore ; all 
is right ; and he sweeps away, shooting to this side 
and to that, in search of prey. Mid-day has arrived, 
and threatening clouds obscure the horizon ; the breeze, 
ere felt, ruffles the waters around ; a thick mist ad- 
vances over the deep ; the sky darkens, and as the 
angry blasts curl waves, the thunder mutters 
afar ; all nature is involved in gloom, and all is in 
confusion, save only the man-of-war bird, who gallantly 
meets the . If he cannot force his way against 
the storm, he keeps his ground, balancing himself 1 like 
a hawk watching his prey beneath ; but now the tem- 
pest rages, and, rising obliquely, he shoots away, and 
ere long surmounts the tumultuous clouds, enteri 
a region calm and serene, where he floats secure, unt 
the world below has resumed its tranquillity.” When 
the Frigate-Bird has seized its fishy prey, and has 
carried it aloft, he exhibits great agility in swallowing 
it. The American naturalist saw the bird “ mount 
with a fish in his bill, and then, tossing it u 
catch it as it fell, but not in the proper manner. He 
therefore dropped it, but before it fallen man 
position, the weight of the head, it seemed, havi 
prevented the bird from seizing it by that eae | 
second time the fish was thrown upwards, and now at 
last was received in a convenient manner, that is, 
with its head downwards, and immediately swallowed.” 
Considering that the bird measures upwards of seven 
feet between wing-tip and wing-tip, it must be a splen- 
did object to the mariners in the tropical seas. But 
the bird, notwithstanding its power of wing, does not 
tross. 8 rigate-Bird passes many of its nights 
on the waters, except at the time of breeding. The 
general tint of its body is brownish black, 
strong and broad. 

The Booby is a large bird, about two and a half feet 
in length from head to tail, and is found in almost 
every sea on the globe. It has received its common 
name from its supposed dullness and stupidity in per- 
mitting itself to be knocked down and killed when it 
chances to settle about ships. But this only occurs 
when the bird is excessively fatigued, and the short- 
ness of its limbs, and inability to rise, ought to be 
taken into consideration before the creature is charged 
with any uncommon degree of stupidity. Its flight is 


eas but it seldom toa 
asy frestel, goes very great 


its bill 


of humidity. The Palmar 
wer of resisting humidity. 

is eaten by the St Kilda people, but this arises from 
the scarcity of other food. Even the common goose 
and duck, which belong to the Palmipeds, are too 
strong, as is well known, to be very desirable food. 


SONGS OF BERANGER. 
FIFTH ARTICLE. 
We have for some time lost sight of our friend and 
favourite, Beranger. Again, however, let us enter 
his gallery of beautiful and exquisitely finished cabinet 
ictures, a pee the varied 
ere is a executed while Beranger a poli- 
tical prisoner, in the cells of La Force. It is entitled 


THE PRISONER’S FIRE. 

Right sweet society the captive owes 

To his low fire, when nights are cold and long! 
By me a sprite now sits, and toasts his toes, 

And chats, or rhymes, or hums some fine old song. 
He in the glowing embers makes me see 

Forests and seas—a universe at will, 
And with the smoke away my sorrows flee : 

Oh, kindly sprite! amuse and cheer me still. 


I only cannot bid the shore adieu ! 
Oh, kindly sprite! amuse and cheer me still. 


Scanning 
"Tis a balloon : see how her streamers fly! 

And now the eye hath boat and boatman won. 
Oh, if his daring breast know pity soft, 

For those chained here it now must keenly thrill: 
How pure and free the air he breathes aloft ! 

Oh, kindly sprite! cheer and amuse me still. 
A Swiss canton, lo! now the embers form, 

With glaciers, torrents, valleys, lakes, and flocks. 
Why fled I not when I foresaw the storm, 

And Freedom showed this home amid the rocks’ 
I would pass o'er these heights to where our flag 

Still waves, methinks, as on a giant hill: 
Away from France my feet I ne’er could drag— 

Oh, kindly sprite! amuse and cheer me still. 
A new mirage within my desert show! 

Come, sprite, and roam we o’er these wooded slopes. 
In vain there comes a whisper, soft and low, 

** Be wise and bend the knee—your chain straight drops.” 
Thou who, despite the watchful turnkey band, 

To make me young at fifty hast the skill, 
Come, strike the fire again with magic wand! 

Oh, kindly sprite! cheer and amuse me still. 


In the second last of these stanzas, the poet alludes 
to an offer made to him of a refuge in the Swiss cantons, 
when he was first threatened with persecution at home ; 
and in the first verse of the last stanza he refers to a 
private communication made to him on the part of the 
Bourbons, that a little timely concession, or display of 
penitence, would have the effect of softening the rigours 
of his doom. Beranger complied with neither of these 
offers; in the first instance, because he loved France 
too well ever to leave her voluntarily ; and in the second, 
because the resources of his own mind brought him 
sufficient solace, enabling him, as we have seen, to 
conjure up a conversible companion even in the embers 
of his lonely prison-fire. 

The next piece which we shall present from Beran- 
ger’s collection, is one of date 1815, and which was 
evidently intended to soothe the recently excited feel- 
ings of his countrymen, and to produce peace and 
mutual fo between the two great parties which 
then changed places in France. Leaving such consi- 
derations out of sight altogether, most readers will 
probably agree with us in thinking the piece very pretty 
as a mere poetical composition. 

THE OLD MINSTREL, 

An humble, aged man am I, 

The minstrel of this hamlet small : 
Yet people wisdom in me spy, 

And I have wine—unmixed—at call. 
Come, and beneath the shade this day 

Haste vo unbend yourselves with we, 

Fa, la, ye villagers, fal, lay, 

Come dance beneath my old Oak Tree. 

Yes, dance below my aged oak, 

That stands our village inn before : 

Discord still flits away like smoke, 

Whene’er its boughs are waving o'er, 
How often hath its foliage grey 
Beheld our sires embrace with glee ! 
Fa, la, ye villagers, fal, lay, 
Come dance beneath my old Oak Tree. 
Pity the baron in his hall, 
Although he be your manor’s lord ; 
He well may envy you for all 
The quiet ease your plains afford. 
While he is whirled along yon way, 
Cooped in his coach so sad to see, 
Fa, la, ye villagers, fal, lay, 
Dance ye beneath my old Oak Tree. 
Far from a wish at church to curse 
The man who spurns the church’s cares— 
That Heav’n may kindly bless and nurse 


Here let his shrine of ae 
Fa, la, ye villagers, fal, lay, 
Dance all beneath my old Oak Tree. 
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Its cry is said to resemble the cry of an ass, both in| To this list of the birds which are familiar to sailors . 
tone and volume of sound. Like all others of the 
d Palmipedes, the Albatross is a very bad walker, and | be added, but these are the most common and 
ones. The general provisions which fit them for their 
| or | flies easily, and along the surface of the water | remarkable mode of life, have been already noticed. 
which | with great rapidity. The quantity of oil they contain renders their bodies 
1 ; and | distances from land, and, like the Petrels, can sleep on | almost too rank and rancid to be food for man; but 
the water with perfect comfort. It used to be reckoned | from the same cause their feathers are most valuable 
a hea 
ne by called the Ancient Mariner 16 yatross lives on 
| 
© DFrave Ww es em pes Uroug grea 
a strength and length of its wings. Gulls breed on 
rocks, or sandy beaches, and sometimes on trees. 
Restoring youth, he makes me dream—smile—weep, 
| Or lulls my age with memories of the past. 
i Lo! at his touch, across a stormy deep, 
i I see a ship careering free and fast. 
: Three masts she has—On! on! and soon her crew 
In lovelier climes will drink of spring their fil! ; 
) | What see I now ? an eagle soaring hich, 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ | 
| 
Gull, the Tern or Sea-Swallow, the Frigate-Bird, the | 
Booby, and some members of the Duck tribe, besides 
several others. The most of these birds are much 
more circumscribed in their range than the Petrel. 
The Albatross has its habitual dwelling in the Austral 
Ocean, from the Cape of Good Hope to Holland, and 
His crops and vines, send up your prayers. 
| 
' 


In almost eve’ 
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— shalt share my bed of distinct kingdom, and to depend, for the first time, 
thless And thou my moss, an r on 

SS ee a And love me ‘neath the greeenwood tree.” their own united resources, is known to every one.* 
Touch never with your sickle’s edge be ths. eeee Gente rena’ The long train of national disasters, from the days 
The grain upon your neighbour's ground. heen ote pes of the Counts of Flanders, downwards till 1830, has 
But, sure that in a coming day ‘The yearning for the ewest employ stamped a iar character on the people of Belgium. 

That heritage your sons’ will be, Of wife and mother the maid: 1 people Igi 
Fa, la, ye villagers, fal, lay, And twice she felt a mother’s joy Although originally of a kindred race with the inha- 
Dance ye heneath my old Oak Tree. the forest shade. bitants of the northern provinces, they have become 

Since its balm diffuses o’er Her children in beauty rare, 


The ills that fell in clustering throng, 
Oh! banish from their homes no more 
The blind ones who have wandered long. 
ww the skies are gay— 
tost at sea, 
Fa, la, ye villagers, fal, lay, 
Dance all beneath my old Oak Tree. 


From each let words of pardon fall, 
Here be your kind embraces made. 
And that, from age to age, we may 
F villagers, fal, lay 
ag oe all beneath my old Oak Tree. 


and merely imaginative they may seem, 


one of songs, however 


there 


may be found something more than meets the eye at a 
casual glance. His mind was incessantly attentive to 
the eondition and interests of his country ; and a recol- 
lection of its recent history, Y 
the dates (which he usually gives) of his compositions, 
will enable one to discover in his very lightest effusions 
the influence on his mind of passing events. And the 


together with a notice of 


tness of his genius cannot be better shown than in 


power of making his pieces at once the vehicles of 
such allusions and the objects of just admiration when 
led as mere The lyrics already given 


THE BIRDS. 
Doubling its force, the winter pours 
Its rage upon our roofs and plains, 
The birds bear off to other shores 
Their little loves and loving strains. 
Yet find a refuge where they may, 
This ne'er inconstancy will bring ; 
The birds whom winter drives away 
Will come to us again with spring. 
The doom of exile on them falls, 
Yet more than they that doom we mourn : 
From and from cottage walls, 
Echo would still their songs return ! 
In some more tranquil land, may they 
To please a happy people sing ; 
The birds whom winter drives away 
Will come to us again with spring. 


We envy these dear birds their lot, 

Fix'd peacefully on that far strand ; 
For ev’n now many a cloudy spot 

Warns us of northern storms at hand. 
And happy those who can convey 

Themselves afar on agile wing! 
The birds whom winter drives away 

Will come to us again with spring. 
They will bethink them of our pain, 

And come, when flies the storm at last, 
To sit ‘neath that old oak again, 

O’er which so many a storm has passed : 
The promise of a better day, 

And stabler, to our vale to bring, 
The birds whom winter drives away 

Will come to us again with spring. 


ciently illustrate this point. Here is another to 
which the same observations apply. It refers to friends 
of the poet, who were exiled for political reasons from 
their country. 


With another piece of a somewhat different character, 
our present versions from the French songster may be 
concluded. This is a tale of a purely domestic charac- 
ter, more in the manner of Crabbe than Beranger’s 
compositions usually are. The translator has adopted 


lish ballad-style, as best suiting the character 


of the poem. 


THE POACHER’S WIFE. 
At Anna’s breast an infant sleeps, 
And one upon her back she bears: 
Another cold and shivering weeps, 
with more than childhood’s cares. 
He loudly rails at armed men, 
Who bear his father far away ; 
For they have caught him in the glen, 
As craftily he sought his prey. 
A poacher and a man of strife, 
He roamed the forest, wild and free, 
Oh! Heav’n protect the poacher’s wife— 
A wretched captive now is he! 
A happy maid she was and fair, 
At village school the master’s pride ; 
She read, she sang, and void of care 
Full busily her work she plied. 
T’ve pressed her hand at evening tide, 
Danced with her ‘neath the chestnut-tree : 
But Asron claimed her for bis bride, 
And, oh! a captive now is he. 


A wealthy swain her love once sought, 
And Anna looked his lot to share, 
But he his tender vows forgot 
When malice mocked her ruddy hair. 
Small favour with the selfish throng 
Had one who lacked the penny fee :— 
Heavy’n guard the poacher’s wife from wrong— 
A wretched captive now is he! 
The rover wild, of lawless life, 
Cried, ‘* Black or white, I care not whether, 
But I will choose thee for my wife, 
And we shall live and love together. 
My arm is strong, my limbs are fleet, 
In vain the keepers wait for me: 
And know, I have a safe retreat, 
A safe retreat and rifles three. 
The aged priest who meekly dwells 
Within yon castle walls so high, 
When sounds the chime of evening bells, 
This night the nuptial band shail tie. 
Then come with te, fair Anna Ross, 
And let me pay the church’s fee, 


grew 
Like blossoms on the vernal bough. 
Oh! heav’n regard poor Anna’s prayer— 
Her husband is a captive now ! 
And faithful to the heart’s best duties, 
Still Anna smiles, despite her care, 
For in her children’s opening beauties 
She marks their father’s raven hair: 


Oh! hea 
Her husband is a captive now ! 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
ENTER BELGIUM—LIEGE. 
On the morning after our arrival we departed from 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and proceeded in a westerly direction 
to Liege, which we reached after a journey of seven 
hours. The road wound through a beautiful undulat- 
ing country, well wooded and enclosed, and very much 


resembling some of the fine woodland counties of 


England. After passing the small town of Henri-la- 
Chapelle, a few miles from Aix, we arrived at the 
boundary of the Prussian and Belgian kingdoms. It is 
only, however, by seeing two custom-houses placed on 


the roadside, within a hundred yards of each other, 
that we are made aware of there being here a political 
division of the country. The Prussian establishment 
we passed unheeded, but were brought to a halt oppo- 


site that of Belgium. An officer in a dark green uni- 


form ordered our baggage to be taken from the calash 


and brought into the house, where it was properly ran- 


sacked. Not finding any thing to seize, the inspector 
seemed rather out of humour, and offered us for sale 
boxes of eau-de-cologne (the fruit of former seizures), 


which, however, we declined to purchase, and left him 
to his reflections, after getting our passports visied. 


As we drove off, the diligence from Aix hove in sight, 


and looking back when we had gone a short way, we 


perceived the cumbrous machine stopped and subjected 
to the process of having its packages unloaded and its 
passengers examined—a process which could not detain 
it less than an hour in its journey. It is only by ac- 
tually witnessing such interruptions and annoyances 


in travelling on the continent, that one can rightly 
appreciate the degree of liberty which we possess in 
our own country. 

At Aix we had begun to notice the growing preva- 
lence of the French tongue, and now, as we proceeded 
on our way within the Belgian frontier, indications 
of the general use of that language became every mile 
more conspicuous. In the villages through which we 
pass, we find the sign-boards to be all in French, the 
word “ Handlung,” which is common over shop-doors 
in Germany, being now exchanged for the more intel- 
ligible phrase “ Marchande,” or “ Commerce,” though, 
on pushing northwards among the Flemings, we oc- 
casionally see our old Dutch acquaintance “‘I'e Koop.” 
The appearance of every thing about us, on penetrating 
into Belgium, tells us that we have got into an entirely 
different country from that lately passed through, 


We now observe that the land is thickly peopled, and 
well inclosed and cultivated ; also that the farmers 


do not all live in villages, but in many instances have 
separate dwellings among the fields. The farther we 
advance, the country becomes more like Holland in 
flatness, and is on all sides marked by symptoms of 
improvement, delightful to contemplate. 

Belgium is that portion of the Netherlands lying 
on the south-west of the lower branches of the Rhine, 
as Holland lies on the north-east, and consists of the 
sam of Brabant, Antwerp, East and West Flan- 

ers, Hainault, Namur, and Liege. Luxembourg, lyi 
on its southern German border, and Limburg, w ich 
is little else than the lower valley of the Meuse, are 
two provinces claimed, as is well known, both by Hol- 
land and Belgium. Independently of these two dis- 
tricts, Belgium contains twelve thousand lish 
square miles, and four millions of inhabitants. 
political history of the country (the province of Liege 
excepted) is nearly the same as that of the northern 
provinces of the Netherlands, until the epoch of Dutch 
independence in 1579. ‘The southern provinces were 
less successful in freeing themselves from the Spanish 
— and hence their period of national freedom has 
n postponed to a much later date. In 1714, they 
were ceded by Philip III. of Spain to his daughter 
Isabella, when she espoused Albert, Arch-duke of 
Austria, by which change of masters they became 
known as the Austrian Netherlands. In 1795, they 
were united with France, and continued under its 
dominion till 1814, when they were attached to the 
northern provinces, to compose the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. ‘heir separation in 1830, to form a 


degenerated into Flemish in Belgium ; besides whi 
there is the called Walloon, a species of 
French mingled with German, and spoken principally 


in Hainault, on the borders of France. Nevertheless, 
modern French may be described as the predomi- _ 
nating of Belgium. Not only the lite- 
rature, but the communications taking oo in 
res le society and in commerce, are in French, 
so that the Flemish and Walloon tongues are only 
heard in particular districts, or among the 
humblest classes. As the Dutch tenaciously ho 
to a language which no other nation will e the 
trouble to ste they are placed at Ne tt disad- 
van with respect to commerce and the ordinary 
erin i of civilised communities. This cireum- 
stance in itself, notwithstanding that French is pretty 
generally taught in their rem must certainly have 
some effect in retarding their prosperity. The next 
most remarkable difference between the two countries 
is in the matter of religion. Whether from the re- 
formation never having taken deep root in the southern 
provinces, or from their long connection with Spain, 
Austria, and France, it happens that the Belgians are 
almost altogether Roman Catholics, which gives a turn 
to their manners and usages, and probably leads to that 
assiduous cultivation of the fine arts—as architectu 
sculpture, and painting—for which they have obtai 
not a little celebrity. 

As I design, before concluding these papers, to 
offer an exposition of the present flourishing condi- 
tion of Belgium, I may only here premise, that since 
its liberation from the Dutch government, it has ad- 
vanced in manufactures, commerce, internal improve- 
ments, and social comfort, with a rapidity which is 

rfectly surprising. With as sturdy a spirit of in- 

ustry as the Dutch, the Belgians are much more 
lively and salient, both in thought and expression, and 
consequently they are infinitely more improveable— 
that is, taking the more intelligent amongst them, and 
not the mere rural peasantry. With these slight ex- 
planations, we may now proceed on our journey, in 
which we shall have ample opportunity of noticing a 
number of interesting points and signals of improve- 
ment in this lately emancipated country. 

On making a turn in the road from Aix, on the brow 
of a rising ground, we find before us the valley of 
the Meuse, with the busy town of Liege in its centre 
The valley of the Meuse is reckoned as beautiful ac 
that of the Wye in England, and is frequently made 
the object of a special tour in this part of the continent. 
At a point some miles above Liege stands Namur with 
its vente fortified castle, which, as the reader of 
history will recollect, was the object of a sanguinary 
contest between Louis XIV. and William III. of 
England, the former being successful. From Namur 
down to Liege, the banks of the Meuse abound in pic- 
turesque and lovely scenery. On approaching Liege, 
the vale opens, and exhibits the lively spectacle of 
thriving villages, orchards, well-enclosed and culti- 
vated fields, gardens, and, though last not least, tall 
chimnies belonging to steam-engines, which are em- 
ployed in divers pa of manufacture. ‘The Meuse, 
after passing through Liege, where it receives the 
smaller river Ourthe, proceeds down the vale to Maes- 
tricht in Limburg, and thence, after a course of a 
number of miles, falls, as mentioned in a previous ar- 
ticle, into the Rhine or Maas, which flows past Rot- 
terdam on its way to the German Ocean. 

The sight of Liege at once reminds us of an English 
manufacturing town. We hail its engine chimnies 
and smoke as emblems both of wealth and advancement 
in the mechanical arts ; and as we drive into its b 
streets, and pass along its open quays, thronged wit 
commerce, we are apt to inquire of ourselves, can all 
this be on the continent, and not in one of the manu- 
facturing districts of England? Liege is built with 
little regard to regularity on the Meuse and Ourthe, 
across which there are several bridges. On the north- 
west side of the Meuse lies the principal part of the 
town, and in this direction are situated the chief public 
edifices, hotels, and open places. ‘The Meuse being 
navigable for small vessels from the Rhine upwards to 
this point, and also navigable for still smaller craft 
as far as within the borders of France, it offers consi- 
derable facility for carrying on foreign commerce, and 
in some measure makes Liege a sea-port ; should Hol- 
land, however, permanently acquire Limburg, or chur- 
lishly prevent the free navigation of the Maas for 


* There are few things more infamous in history than the 
manner in which these provinces have been handed over from 
one foreign power to another, without in the smallest degree con- 
sulting the wishes of the inhabitants. Twice they have been 
given as a marriage portion like a common landed estate, once 
taken possession of by the French, and once forced into a union 
with Holland. Strange to say, their very misfortunes in these 
respects are used by certain writers as an argument against their 
present independence. Considering all things, it is surprising 
that the Belgians have had the spirit to wish for national free- 
dom, or the intelligence to preserve it ; surely great excuses ought 


ee any errors of policy into which they may chance 
to 
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Belgian vessels, much of this profitable trade will be 
cf of Liege, of which the 
history rovince i i 
town is the sapital, differs from that of the rest of 
um. All who have read Scott’s Quentin Dur- 
will not fail to recollect the revolt of the Liégois 
inst their temporal and spiritual sovereign the 
p of Liege (1468), and the horrid cruelties they 
illiam de la Marck, commonly 
the Wild Boar of Ardennes, for which outrages 
the city was destroyed by Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy, and his ally Louis XI. Liege, it must be ex- 
i became the seat of a bishop about the year 
12, and under his successors, who held the province 
as a fief of the German empire, it rose to considerable 
wealth and importance. ether from a natural 
desire for independence, or the over-strict rule of the 
bishop-princes, the Liégois, in the thirteenth century, 
began to manifest a settled discontentment with their 
condition, and from that period till near the close of 
the eighteenth century, history of the district 
consists of a continuous series of troubles and civil 
wars. At length the conquest of the country by the 
French in 1791, put an end at once to these intestine 
discords, and the long-protracted rule of the princely 
jacent to episco » was now utterly 
destroyed, and its site Sal resent an open square. 
When the general os of 1814 led to a new distribu- 
tion of kingdoms, the province of Liege was consigned 
to the Netherlands, and latterly it remained at- 
tached to Belgium. 
The old episcopal palace still stands. It is situated 
the more ancient part of the town, which lies on 
the face of the gradually ascending ground north-west 
from the Meuse. It is a dark stone. building of great 
extent and ificence, with two open courts sur- 
rounded with pillared arcades. At the present day 
it forms the Palais de Justice, or provincial court-house 
and prison. arcades of one of the courts are used 
as shops for the sale of goods by sundry small mer- 


ts. 

In 1816, the king of the Netherlands, with a de- 
sire to improve the state of cducation in this 
of his dominions, established a university in Liege, 
which now occupies a handsome edifice built upon the 
ruins of the church of the Jesuits, on the side of the 
Meuse. It possesses a museum of natural history, con- 
taining, among other objects of interest, nearly 3000 
specimens of fossil organic remains discovered in the 
surrounding district. In the library of the institution 
the antiquary finds an equally interesting collection 
of books and manuscripts, amounting to many thou- 
sands in number, which have been gathered from the 
suppressed monasteries and abbeys of the province. 
The university has a body of forty-six professors, and 
its classes are attended by from four hundred to five 
hundred students. 

In the days of its epi greatness, and before its 
destruction by the Duke of Burgundy, Liege contained 
120,000 inhabitants. At present it has only 62,000, 
but is surrounded by a large, population, who are en- 

ed, directly or indirectly, with mining and manu- 
on The valley of the Meuse, and the hills which 
bound it, are rich in mines of ironstone, zinc, lead, 
copper, sulphur, alum, and coal; also quarries of 
le and slate. The iron manufacture is the staple 
of the district. The quantity of iron issuing annually 
from all the foundries in this southern part of Belgium, 
amounts to 150,000,000 kilogrammes (a kilogramme is 
2} Ibs. English), valued at 55,200,000 franes. While 
amur manufactures goods resembling those of Shef- 
field, Liege produces articles like those of Birming- 
ham. The cutlery of Namur gives constant employ- 
ment to above 5000 workmen. In Liege there are 
fifty manufactories of fire-arms, and in 1836, 349,379 
stand of arms issued from these various establishments, 
valued at 7,000,000 francs. The muskets made here 
are reputed to be inferior in finish to those of Eng- 
land or France, but they are much cheaper, and thus 
find a ready market. Liege one of the 
largest cannon foundries in Europe; it belongs to 
the state, and executes work both in iron and brass. 
Steam-engines and machinery are now made to a great 
extent in Liege and its environs, but principally at 
Seraing, an establishment situated two or three miles 
up the valley, on the banks of the Meuse, and belong- 
ing to the eminent John Cockerill. 

The village of Seraing consists of a long and populous 
street pe along the left bank of the tg and 
from this the workmen daily cross in boats to the 
factory on the opposite side, The factory buildings, 
which e1.gross an old palace of the bishops of Liege, are 
of considerable extent, and on a most complete scale. 
Nearly every species of iron-work is here fabricated, 
from the heaviest engine to the most delicate or com- 
plicated piece of thachinery. The average weight of 
articles turned out daily in the establishment amounts 
to 25,000 kilogrammes. Latterly, as the rage for 
setting up manufacturing establishments in Belgium 
and Tr of the continent has increased, Seraing 
has come in for a large share of the orders for ma- 
chinery, as, for example, cotton-spinning and power- 
loom apparatus. Ata subsequent part of my journey, 
1 had frequently occasion to observe the name John 
Cockerill on the locomotive machines on the Belgi 
railways. I have little doubt that from the establish- 
ment of Mr Cockerill every species of machinery can 


now, or will shortly, be supplied as well as from 
factories in England, and sts much lower cost. I 


was informed at Liege that Mr Cockerill has at pre- 
sent in his employment 3000 individuals, and pays 
weekly in wages about L.2000. The establishment 
possesses a material advantage in being placed over 
one of the inexhaustible beds of coal for which the 
district is so celebrated. The coal is consequently 
raised within the limits of the factory, close by the 
furnaces ; which must be not only exceedingly conve- 
nient, but productive of a great saving of expense. 
Some time previous to our visit to Liege, a branch 
of the great system of railways in Belgium had been 
extended to Ans, in the vicinity of the town, and we. 
had therefore an opportunity of the 
easiest and quickest of all conveyances to Brussels. 
By one of the many omnibusses which drive round to 
piek up passengers from the hotels, we were speedily 
carried to the railway terminus, where a train of car- 
riages was in waiting, with its locomotive engine hiss- 
ing and c , a8 if impatient to be off. A very few 
minutes served to set the whole in motion, and in a 
trice we were travelling at the rate of at least thirty 
miles an hour, across the flat central part of the king- 
dom. Whether from the levelness and straightness of 
the line, or the power of the engine, the rapidity, we 
felt assured, was much greater than what is — 
experienced on the English railways. Yet, with all 
our speed, the journey from Leige to Brussels, a dis- 
tance of seventy-three miles, was not performed in 
less than six hours. The cause of this was the number 
of delays which occurred at different places. The 
route proceeded in a north-westerly direction, by Tir- 
lemont and Louvain (the latter one of the largest of 
the Belgian towns), to Mechlin or Malines, and thence 
in a south-westerly line to the lower outskirts of Brus- 
sels. Besides stopping at a number of stations to let 
off and on passengers, the train was compelled to stand 
at rest for upwards of an hour at one place, waiting 
for the coming up of the train proceeding in an oppo- 
site direction. re is throughout all the railways 
in this country but one line, so that trains can pass 
each other only at appointed places; an arrangement 
which, being calculated to produce both delays and 
accidental encounters, is exceedingly ennntiinstony, 
and must in time be remedied. 
The extensive series of railways in Belgium, of 
which the above is a section, was ordained by a law 
in May 1834, the principal object in view hav- 
ing been a ready means of transit from the two sea- 
port towns, Ostend and Antwerp, across the country 
to Liege, thence to the boundary of Prussia, and from 
that to the Rhine at Cologne. It was hoped that bya 
line of railway to this extent, the foreign traffic of 
Germany and Switzerland might be contioh en through 
Belgium, instead of following the course of the Lower 
Rhine and Maas, which is monopolised by the Dutch. 
The idea was excellent, and there cannot be the 
smallest doubt that in a few years hence both the 
mercantile traffic, and the concourse of travellers to 
and from the Rhine, will take this direction, in pre- 
ference to that by the lower channels of the Maas, 
which are of difficult and tedious navigation. The 
ready transit from various points to Brussels, and to 
the borders of France, has likewise guided the a 
ment of the lines ; and as the state, for the public 
interest, has taken upon itself the whole undertaking, 
there has been little or no opposition from private 
a The organisation of the lines is peculiar. 
Talines is constituted a centre, whence all the rail- 
ways shoot out in different directions, like spokes from 
the nave of a wheel ; and hence, in whatever direction 
you wish to travel, you are carried in the first place 
to Malines, and there, by a change of carriages, in the 
direction you desire to proceed. Thus, there are lines 
from Malines to Antwerp, to Ghent and Ostend, to 
Liege and to Brussels; a line to the frontiers of 
France remains to be executed. The aggregate length 
of the lines already in operation amounts to 255,110 
metres (a metre is 39 inches), or 157 English miles, 
the expense incurred for which has been on an average 
450,000 franes for each | e of 5 kilometres (a kilo- 
metre is 1000 met ‘which is about L.6250 per mile, 
ish measure. ly a small expense, I appre- 
hend, is incurred for keeping the lines in r, or 
for attendance. The cae are all placed on billets 
of wood laid across, and the line is seldom more than 
two or three feet above the level of the country. All 
the persons employed as guards and attendants, the 
office-keepers excepted, seem to belong to the army, as 
they are all decked out in uniforms, with cocked hats 
and swords. The vehicles for conveyance of passengers 
are roomy and handsomely fitted up carriages of the 
omnibus form, but entered by the sides, and havi 
the transversely. The fares are 
ingly moderate, and such been the concourse of 
passengers, that already, I believe, the first executed 
ines have nearly repaid all the outlay upon them. 


* DUDDEN AND MORECAMBE BAY EMBANKMENTS. 
Tue idea of carrying a railway across the extensive 
sands of Dudden and Morecambe Bay, Lancashire (in 
order to avoid the Westmoreland hills), has been con- 
siderably ridiculed, but we cannot see with what justice. 
The whole of Holland has been embanked to keep ont 
the sea; why may not something of the same kind be 
done in England? Mr Hague of London is the projector 
of the undertaking, and we give him credit for his intre- 
dity. The length of the Morecambe Bay embankment 
we understand, ten miles and fifty-one chains, and the 
length of the Dudden is one mile and sixty-five chains. 
Mr Hague intends first to construct a frame-work of 
wood, by means of machinery made for the express pur- 


twenty-one feet a . lone, the open space 
oo the piles is to Ihe filled up, for doing which Mr 
oe caleulates he will require 10,453,785 tons of mate- 
for the Morecambe Bay embankment alone. Of this 
uantity, 6,149,379 tons will, he states, be brought in by 
the sea, and furnished in the bay during the progress of 
the works ; the remainder will be taken from the cutting 
for the railway in Furness, and from the Poulton shore. 
The estimated cost for Morecambe Bay embankment is 
L.362,861, 0s. 10d., or about L.34,111, 10s. per mile, cal- 
culating the distance as above given. The Dudden em- 
bankment is estimated at L.71,270, 8s. 6d. or about 
L.39,322 per mile, calculating the distance at one mile 
sixty-five chains. Thus the whole estimated outlay is 
L.434,131, 9s. 4d. The amount of land reclaimed by the 
embankment will be 52,000 acres, which, being taken at 
L.23 per acre, the total value will be L.1,196,000. 


THE VALLEY OF POISON IN JAVA. 
ALL the world has heard of the celebrated poison tree 
of the island of Java, with a fabulous account of the 
existence of which Europe was first imposed upon by 
one Foersch, a Dutch physician. A translation of his 
romance, as it ought to be called, originally ap 
in the London M ine for 1783-4, and from its ex- 
travagant nature, its susceptibility of ical embel- 
lishment, and its alliance with the cruelties of a despotic 
government, it at once obtained equal currency with 
the wonders of the Lerna hydra, the Gorgons, the 
Chimera, or any other of the classic fictions of anti- 
quity. Darwin the poet found it admirably adapted 
to his purpose in composing his poem called the “ Bo- 
tanic en,” in which the vegetable kingdom is 

mified under various forms, and endowed with 
uman feelings and passions. It may well be believed 
that the upas-tree would be nted in no very 
amiable light ; accordingly, as a malignant demon, 
like the evil spirit amongst mankind, it is assigned 
the appropriate form of a serpent :-— 

* Fierce in dread silence on the blasted heath 

Fell upas sits, the hydra-tree of death. 

Lo! from one root, the envenomed soil below, 
A thousand vegetative serpents grow ; 

In shining rays the sealey monster spreads 

O’er ten square leagues his far diverging heads : 

Or in one trunk entwists his tangled form, 

Looks o’er the clouds, and hisses in the storm! 

Steeped in fell poison, as his sharp teeth part, 

A thousand tongues in quick vibration dart ; 
Snatch the proud eagle towering o’er the heath, 
Or pounee the lion as he stalks Toneeth 3 

Or strew, as marshalled hosts contend in vain, 
With human skeletons the whitened plain !” 

Admitting the existence of such a dreadful plant as 
the upas, the above personification (notwithstanding 
the pomposity and grandiloquence of the style) is by 
no means bad ; but now, when we know that such a 
tree never had existence, except in the brain of 
Foersch (who would have looked for such grave men- 
dacity in a Dutchman !), one can scarcely forbear 
smiling on reading the —— 

But although the island of Java is no lo invested 
with imaginary terrors on account of the deadly upas, 
there nevertheless exists in its interior a place equally 
fatal to animal life—indeed, in this respect it is the 
most extraordinary spot in the whole world. It is 
called the Guero Upas, or Valley of Poison, or of Death 
(a most appropriate name) ; in short, it may be called 
@ great natural sepulchre, where no bird can alight, 
nor beast stray, nor human being set foot, and live. 
Dr Horsfield the following netice of this fearful 
Golgotha :—* The Guevo Upas is dreaded by the na- 
tives, and, according to their account, resembles the 
Grotta del Cane, near Naples ; but they could not be 

revailed on to conduct me to this opening.” In 1830, 

owever, Mr Alexander Loudon succeeded in inducing 
some of the natives to conduct him to the valley in 

uestion, and an account of his visit first appeared in 
the Journal of the Royal G phical Society, in a 
letter addressed to Dr Horsfield. Whilst at Batur, 
on the 3d of July of the above year, he was informed 
by one of the native chiefs that there was a “ val- 
ley only three miles from Batur, which no person 
could approach without forfeiting his life, and that 
the skeletons of human beings, and all sorts of birds 
and beasts, covered the bottom of the valley. At this 
time I did not credit all that the Javanese chief told 
me ; I knew that there was a lake at the top of one 
of the hills, which it was dangerous to approach too 
near, but I had never heard of this valley of death.” 

On the following day, Mr Loudon set out in com- 
pany with a friend and some natives, taking with him 
two dogs and some fuwls, to make experiments. “On 
arriving at the focc of the mountain, we left our ho 
and scrambled up the side of a hill, full a quarter 
a mile, holding on by the extended roots and branches 
of trees, and we were a good deal fatigued before we 
got up, the path being very steep and slippery, from 
the heavy rains during the night. When within a few 
yards of the valley, we experienced a strong nauseous, 
sickening, and suffocating smell ; but on coming close 
to the edge, the smell ceased. We were now in 
astonishment at the awful sccne below us ; the valle 
was about half a mile in circumference, oval, the dept 
from thirty to thirty-five feet, the bottom quite hat, 
no vegetation, a few large (in appearance) river stones, 
and the whole a with the mre of human 
beings, tigers, pigs, deer, peacocks, and a great variety 
of birds and beasts. We could not perceive any vapour 
or opening in the ground, which appeared to be of a 
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hard sandy substance. The sides of the valley, from 
the top to the bottom, were covered with vegetation, 
trees, shrubs, &c. It was now proposed by one of the 
party to enter the valley ; but at the spot where we 
were, this was difficult, at least for me, as a false step 
would have been fatal, and no assistance could be given. 
We lighted cnr lanes and, with the assistance of a 
bamboo, we descended to within eighteen feet of the 
bottom ; here we did not experience any difficulty in 
breathing, but felt a sickening nauseous smell. A dog 
was now fastened to the end of a bamboo eighteen feet 
, and sent in; we had our watches in our hands, 
in fourteen seconds he fell on his back ; he did 
not move his limbs or look round, but continued to 
breathe eighteen minutes. We then sent in another, 
or rather he got loose from the bamboo, and walked 
in to where the other dog was lying ; he then stood 
quite still, and in ten seconds fell on his face, and never 
moved his limbs afterwards, though he continued to 
breathe for seven minutes. We then tried a fowl, 
which died in a minute and a half; we threw in an- 
other, which died before touching the ground. On the 
opposite side of the valley is a large stone, near which 
is the skeleton of a human being, who must have 
rished on his back with his right arm under his 
an from being exposed to the weather, the bones 
were bleached as white as ivory. I was anxious to get 
this skeleton, but I soon found that any attempt to 
get at it would have been madness.” After remainin 
two hours in this valley of death, Mr Loudon and his 
companions returned to Batur. “The human skele- 
tons,” he observes, “are supposed to have been rebels 
who had been pursued from the main road, and had 
taken refuge in the difficult valleys. And a wanderer 
cannot know his r till he is in the valley; and 
when once there, he not the powss or presence of 
mind to return.” 
_ We are further told that there is not the least smell 
of sulphur, nor any appearance of an eruption ever hav- 
ing taken place near it, although the entire range is vol- 
canic, there being two craters at no great distance which 
constantly emit smoke. Indeed, the whole island is 
volcanic, and numerous eruptions have occurred in it. 
It is the opinion of Sir Stamford Raffles, that the face 
of the country has been repeatedly changed by these 
convulsions, and history and tradition support the 
opinion. ‘This being the case, we are to look to vol- 
eanic agency for an explanation of the cause of this 
remarkable phenomenon. But first let us briefly 
advert to some phenomena of the same nature, but on 
a much more limited scale, which occur near Naples, 
The Grotta del Cane, or Dogs’ Cave, is the most 
remarkable of the many grottes around Naples which 
are mentioned by Pliny. It is hollowed out of a sandy 
soil, to the depth of ten feet and the breadth of four. 
A light vapour is always seen rising to the height of 
about six inches, but no smell is emitted, except that 
which is generally connected with a subterranean pas- 
sage. Dogs are generally the subjects of experiment 
with this vapour, but its effects are the same on all 
animals. At first they struggle considerably, but lose 
all motion in two minutes, and would immediately die 
if not withdrawn into the open air. It is known to 
be the presence of carbonic acid gas which produces 
death merely by suffocation. This tto has lost 
much of its celebrity since several volcanic caverns, 
emitting carbonic acid, have been discovered in other 
countries. We may, for instance, mention the still 
more remarkable and deadly Cave of Secundereah on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, but prefer quoting an 
account of another nearer home. Mr Hanuiton, Bri. 
tish envoy at the court of Naples in 1825, has given a 
circumstantial and admirable deseriptien of the “ 
di Amsancto” (the Amsancti Valles of Virgil), in the 
oo of Principato Ultra, in the kingdom of 
aples ; and from his account, which is brought for- 
ward in illustration of Mr Loudon’s communication 
regarding the Valley of Death in Java, we extract a 
few facts. The description is exceedingly interesting 
in itself, and valuable as throwing some light on the 
fearful phenomenon of Java. The lake is situated 
about a mile and a half from Roeca St Felici, at the 
mouth of a valley, and close under a steep shelving 
bank of decomposed limestone, which bears ample evi- 
dence of having been acted upon by sulphureous acid 
gs. It is of a rhomboidal shape, being in its smallest 
imension about twenty paces in length, and not 
more than thirty in its longest dimension. The water 
continually bubbles up over a large portion of the 
surface, with an explosion resembling distant thun- 
der, though not reaching to the height of more 
than two feet. The water is of a dark ash colour ; 
indeed it may almost be called black, which is the 
effect of 1ts mixture with earth blackened by the effect 
of the sulphureous acid On one side of the lake 
is also a constant and rapid stream of the same blackish 
water rushing into it from under this barren rocky 
hill, but the fall is not more than a few feet. A little 
above are apertures in the a. through which 
warm blasts of sulphuretted hydrogen gas are conti- 
nually issuing with more or less noise, according as the 
opening is large or smail. “On the opposite side of 
is small lake is another but smaller pool of water, 
on the surface of which are continually floating, in 
rapid undulations, thick masses of carbonic acid 
which are visible a hundred yards off. This pool is 
called the Coccaio, or Cauldron, as having the appear- 
ance of being perpetually boiling.” ‘The larger lake 
bears the appellation Mephite. 
- The vapours arising from these waters are at times 


fatal, particularly when they are borne in a high wind 
in one direction. “ eke wecthen™ says Mr Hamil- 
ton, “as was the case while we were there, the danger 
is much less, as the carbonic acid gas will not, in its 
natural state, rise more than two or three feet from 
the ground, so that we could walk all round the lake 
and cauldron, and even step over some parts of it ; 

it was ni to take care not to slip, so as to fall; as 
a very short time, with our faces too near the ground, 
would have sufficed to fix us to the . As it was, 
I had much difficulty in filling a bottle with the 
water from the lake, as I was obliged to hold my head 
up high while I bent down; nor could I stoop low 
enough to place an insect on the ground, on which I 
wished to try the experiment how long it could live 
on it ; but we saw the dead bodies of many strewed 
upon the ground all round the lake. They we, egy 
too, sometimes fall down dead either into the lake, or 
on the banks, and strayed sheep are frequently killed 
bythe vapour.” The gaseous products of these lakes, 
aci ; 2. Sulphuretted hydrogen ; 3. Sulphu- 
About one hundred and fifty yards from the lake, is 
a small streain of running water, in which, for the 
space of about ten yards, is a called “ The Vado 
Mortale,” where is also a bubbling of carbonic acid 
gas, with a mixture of sulphureous acid gas in the 
stream itself. There are some other places besides 
those mentioned, where carbonic acid is constantly 
escaping ; from all which we may draw the conclusion, 
that this is a very dangerous neighbourhood. One 
circumstance remains to be stated regarding the lake, 
namely, that with a constant stream rushing into it, 
and perhaps a supply from below, with the rising gas, 
there is no apparent exit, except when it overflows 
during the season of rain. But this is by no means 
as all ecquainted with physical geography 
know full well. . 

Mr Loudon offers no opinion as to what causes death 
in the Valley of Poison which he describes. But we 
have little hesitation in saying, that it is carbonic acid 
gas, which, escaping through some fissuresin the ground, 
collects in a large body at the bottom of the valley ; 
carbonic acid being much heavier than common air, 
settles near the surface of the earth, as we find in the 
case of the Neapolitan lakes. This gas, probably mixed 
with — as in the instances referred to, is in 
all likelihood set free by volcanic action going on under 
ground, but with an intensity less than that which 
produces aneruption. Thisis supposed to be the case 
at Naples ; for although there is no appearance of vol- 
canic ——— in the surrounding district, yet all the 
world knows that this is a voleanic country. Vesuvius 
is close at hand, and, as is well known, is in a state of 
frequent activity. Some of Java are in a state 
of almost constant volcanic activity, there being seve- 
ral hot wells, mud volcanos, and p where vapour 
is constantly emitted. One of these mud and vapour 
voleanos has been well described by Dr Horsfield, in 
his account of Java; and as its attendant phenomena 
bear a considerable resemblance to those exhibited by 
the lake Amsanctus, we make an extract from his de- 
scription. “ About the centre of this limestone district, 
is found an extraordinary volcanic phenomenon. On 
approaching it from a distance, it is first{discovered by 
a large volume of smoke rising and disappearing at in- 
rine of a few seconds, resembling the vapours arising 
from a violent surf. A dull noise is heard, like that 
of distant thunder. Having advanced so near that the 
vision was no longer impeded by the smoke, a large 
hemispherical mass was observed, consisting of black 
earth, mixed with water, about sixteen feet in dia- 
meter, rising to the height of twenty or thirty feet, in 


a perfectly manner, and, as it were, pushed 
up by a force beneath ; which suddenly exploded with 
a dull noise, and scattered about a volume of black 


mud in every direction. After an interval of two or 
three, or sometimes four or five seconds, the hemi- 
spherical body of mud or earth rose and exploded again. 
n the same manner, this volcanic ebullition goes on 
without interruption, throwing up a globular body of 
mud, and dispersing it with violence through the 
neighbouring plain.” Farther on, we are told that 
“a strong, pungent, sulphureous smell, somewhat re- 
sembling that of earth-oil, is perceived on standing 
near the explosion ; and the mud recently thrown up 
possesses a degree of heat greater than that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. It owes its origin to the — 
cause of the numerous volcanic eruptions which occur 
on the island.” 
We must briefly advert to the coincidences between 
the two phenomena. They both occur in districts 
where lime is present, it would appear, in abundance, 
in combination both with carbonic acid and with sul- 
eae acid. By internal heat these are disengaged 
rom the lime with which they are combined, and of 
course seek a vent and rise to the surface of the 
ground. Sulphuretted and carburetted hydrogen are 
gases often formed in the bowels of the earth by the 
agency of heat, in connection with other causes, and 
emitted in certain localities. They make their esca 
at the Lago di Amsancto, and in all probability at the 
mud volcanos of Java. But this is an immaterial 
int. Whether carbonic acid gas be present in the 
ava case, we know not, as Dr Horsfield is silent upon 
the subject ; he does not appear to have made any 
experiments with animals, so that the evidence is nega- 
tive. It may be present, as in the Neapolitan instance, 
and very likely tt is so. In both cases the vapours 


mad 


only one of the gases mentioned which is visible to the 
eye as a vapour; carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen 
and carburetted h: 


certainly sulphureous acid gas, but having the others 
mixed with it of course. Dr Horsfield expressly states 
that when standing “near the explosion” he felt a 
“strong, pungent, sulpiureous smell.” Did our limits 
rmit, we might point out other coincidences, but we 
ve shown enough to warrant the conclusion, that the 
may agua are of the same description, and produced 
y the same cause. 

of 


There being no vapour seen in the Valley 
Poison, is neither for nor against the supposition that 
death to animals, because 


carbonic acid is the cause 

it is a colourless and may be present in quan- 
tity without being visible. Our object in bringing 
forward the case of the mud volcano, is to prove that 
at least one of the gases discharged from the Neapo- 
litan lake is also emitted by it, and that, as in the first 
instance, the same cause likewise sots free carbonic 
acid, so in the second it may do the same, although 
the latter gas issues in another locality, and unaccom- 
panied by visible vapour. There is no necessity for 
the contemporaneous existence of all the gases in either 
instance ; and the one which appears in the shape of 
smoke, namely, sulphureous acid gas, may therefore be 
absent in the case of the Valley of Death. 

Lastly, we may observe, that carbonie acid is the 
gas which is so destructive to the lives of those shut 
up with burning charcoal, and which is also found in 
brewers’ vats, in cellars, wells, drains, graves, and other 

laces which have been long unopened, and into which 
it may prove fatal to descend until they are ventilated. 
Carbonic acid in a more harmless shape gives its effer- 
vescing quality to the humble beverage, soda water. 
Thus, by a coincidence by no means singular in nature, 
does the same gas afford a mortal poison, and a luxu- 
rious refreshment. It has lately been reduced to a 
solid state in a Ng gg manner by Mr T. K. 
Kemp, chemist in Edinburgh. It is not, therefore, at 
all unlikely that in this condensed form carbonic acid 
may yet prove very useful in the arts and in medicine. 


MOTTOS. 

Tue observation of an extremely happy and humorous 
motto, in a most unlooked-for place, has called our 
attention to this subject. Noman of woman born, who 
ever lights gas or candle, or seals a letter, needs now- 
a-days to be told what a Lucifer match is. One of the 
numerous venders of this article about the British me- 
tropolis, desirous of announcing emphatically the t 
reduction which he had made in its price, has 

in his window the following inscription, in large letters 
—* Oh, Lucifer, how art theu fallen! only one penny 
a-box !” Doubtless, a considerable increase in sale 
has been the consequence of this clever hit, and the 
man deserved it. In the matter of books, also, a well- 
selected motto is a thing not altogether unimportant. 
The sight of it, on a title-page, leads one to anticipate 
good stuff within. 

The famous contest between Byron and the Rev. W. 
Lisle Bowles, respecting the question of Pope’s poeti- 
cal genius and character, awe out nothing better, 
in its whole progress, than the mottos respectively 
affixed by the combatants to their lucubrations. Byron’s 
attack on his clerical contemporary had this bold line 
on its title page: “I will play at Bowls.” Bowles, 
with equal point and greater courtesy, replied with the 
inscription, “ He that plays at Bowls must expect Rub- 
bers.” These prefatory “ pellets of wit” were worthy 
of the men, and of their high argument. One of the 
happiest mottos ever hit on, perhaps, was that with 
which Sir Walter Scott opened his confessions and re- 
velations, at the commencement of his new edition of 
the Waverley Novels. There is consummate modesty 


in it— 
And must I ravel out 
My weaved-up follies?—Richard II. Act IV. 
The motto which long headed the pages of the Examiner 
newspaper, was very generally admired for its force 
and point— 
Party is the madness of many, for the gain of a few. 

The same writer (Leigh Hunt) who in all probability 
selected the preceding motto, has a very appropriate 
and characteristic one on the title-page of his Indicator, 
a series of light — essays, to the discursive 
nature of which the subjoined lines are particularly 
applicable— 

There he arriving round abou t doth flie, 

And takes survey with busie, curious eye : 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 

Samuel Johnson defines a motto to be “a sentence 
or word prefixed to any thing written, or added to a 
device.” The latter sense of the term alludes chiefly 
to the words or sentences accompanying the armorial 
bearings of different families. Some of these are curi- 
ous in more res than one. The motto of the 


family of Cunningham, for example, is “Over fork 
long fork, or instrument 
with which hay is thrown up to horses. Some genea- 
logical works merely say that this motto was taken by 


over,” and their arms a 


make their escape with a noise resembling “distant 
thunder,” such is the phrase empl 
both writers. The water of the one, and the 
the other, is coloured black by the action of sulphu , 
reous acid upon the earthy matter. This is the 
the undulating masses which are visible at some hurr | 
dred yards’ distance are carbonic acid. The vapour 1s 
| 
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— 
the family on account of their having at one time the 
mastership of the king’s stables and horses. But its 
true origin is much more interesting than this account 
would make it. One of our old Scottish kings, being 
pursued by enemies, and in mortal peril, took refuge in 
the house of a Cunningham, or at all events of the 
ancestor of the Cupninghase. This person was loyal 
to his king, and concealed him beneath some hay or 
straw, which he busied himself in forking over when 
the monarch’s foes came to the place. The ingly 
natural and ordinary character of the occupation 
ceived the hunters, and the king was saved. In grati- 
tude for the deed, he afterwards bestowed lands on his 
rver, and gave him the commemorative armorial 
Sooo. which his descendants, the Cunninghams, 
still bear. 

Some of the mottos of the are remarkable as 
containing puns on the names of the families who have 
chosen them. Some of these plays on words are good, 
others detestably bad. The family motto of the Vernons 
is one of the best: “ Ver non semper viret ;” which may 
either be read “ Vernon always flourishes,” or “ Spring 
does not always flourish,” in which latter truism, it must 
be allowed, there is little appropriateness, unless, in- 
deed, we hold it as a warning to “ make hay while the 
sun shines.” Perhaps a better motto of this species is 
that which the noble family of Onslow have selected. 
This is “Festina lente,” an old Latin proverb, sig- 
nifying “on slow,” or “hasten slowly ;” an advice at 
once to progress, and a caution at the same time to be- 
ware of imprudent haste. The Scottish Barons Fairfax 
havea pithy quibble for their family motto ; namely, 
“ Fare fac,” which, being translated, signifies “ Speak, 
do.” This is not very happy, as it has been generally 
held a better rule “faire sans dire,” “to act without 
much talking,” which is the motto of the Fox family. 
The motto of the Nevilles is another of these punning 
devices, and is a tolerable one on the whole. “Ne vile 
velis,” “Incline to nothing base.” Very similar is the 
motto of the Fanes Earls of Westmoreland, which runs 
thus, “ Ne vile fano,” “ Bring nothing base to the fane,” 
or temple. The ducal house of Cavendish has the words 
“Cavendo tutus,” signifying “Safe by caution,” as its 
motto. All these are respectable quibbles enough in 
their way, but as much cannot be properly said for the 

ing ones. “Forte seutum salus ducum” is a 
piece of bad Latin, intended to express that a“ strong 
shield is the safety of commanders,” and embodying in 
its first syllables the name of Fortescue, of which family 
itis the motto, Another of the same kind is that of 
the noble Irish family of Maynard: “ Manus justa 
nardus,” “ The just hand is a precious ointment.” This 
is too obviously a manufacture for a purpose, and but 
for the poor pun involved, could have been taken by 
nobody as a motto. Worse rather than better is the 
device of the Barons Henniker, whose family name is 
Major. “ Deus major columna,” “ God is the great 
support,” are the words in question. With a little 
more skill, though at the cost of employing an obsolete 
Latin word, the family of Aston have contrived to get 
their name nearly hitched into a line of a decent kind 
as sense. Their motto is, “ Numini et patric 
asto,” “I stand to God and my country.” But the 
greatest degree of vanity, and the weakest invention 
exhibited in this way, occur in the case of the Temples, 
or at least the Buckingham branch of that family. 
“Templa quam dilecta,” in English, “Temples, how 
beloved,” is the sentence alluded to. The second mean- 
ing, or double entendre, is nothing else than, “ What an 
amiable family the Temples are !” From such armo- 
rial mottos as these, it is a pleasure to turn to that now 
borne by the line of Bruce, once royal and yet noble. 
A single word forms their dignified and pathetie motto, 
“ Fuimus,” “ We have been.” Volumes could not tell 
more emphatically the history of the house. 

One of the most apt and perfect of all witty mottos, 
was that suggested by Henry Erskine for the family 
arms of Gillespie, the founder of Gillespie’s Hospital at 
Edinburgh, and who had made a fortune by dealings 
in snuff. The lines 

Wha could hae thought it, 

That noses had bought it? 
were those proposed by the witty lawyer, but Mr Gil- 
lespie did not, we fear, adorn his carriage with them, 
though, for the credit of his sense, it is to be hoped he 
enjoyed their humour. For the present, we leave the 
subject of mottos. On falling in with a few more of a 
curious kind, we may return to it. 


IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, 


The poverty of the Irish is not ex ted—neither 
is their wit—nor their good humour—nor their whimsical 
absurdity—nor their courage. Wrir—I gave a fellow 
a shilling on some occasion when sixpence was the fee ! 
“ Remember you owe me six at!” © May your 
honour live till I eer !” There was courtesy as well 
asart in this, and all the clothes on Pat's back would 
have been dearly bought by the sum in question. Humour 
—There is perpetual kindness in the Irish cabin ; butter 
milk, potatoes ; a stool is offered, or a stone is rolled that 
your honour may sit down and be out of the smoke, and 
those who beg every where else seem desirous to excr- 
cise free hospitality in their own houses. Their natural 
disposition is turned to gaiety and happiness; while a 
Scotchman is thinking about the term day, or, if easy on 
that subject, about hell in the next world; while an 
Englishman is making a little hell in the present, because 
his muffin is not well roasted—Pat’s mind is always 
turned to fun and ridicule. They are terribly excitable 
to be sure, and will murder you on slight suspicion, and 


find out next day that it was all a mistake, and that it 
was not they meant to kill at all at all.— The 
Genius and Wisdom of Sir Walter Scott. 

SCOTT’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

Read, my dear Charles, that which is most useful. 
Man only differs from birds and beasts because he has 
the means of availing himself of the knowledge acquired 
by his ecessors. The swallow builds the same nest 
which its father and mother built, and the sparrow does 
not —— by the experience of its — The son 
of the learned pig, if it had one, would be a mere brute, 
fit only to make of. It is not so with the human 
race. Our ancestors lived in caves and wi; where 
we construct palaces for the rich, and co: ble dwell- 
ings for the poor ; and why is this ?—but because our eye 
is enabled to look back upon the past, to improve upon 
our ancestors’ improvements, and to avoid their errors. 
This can only be done by —s history, and compar- 
ing it with passing events.— The same, 


WEEDS. 
BY J. F. SMITH. 
Scorn not those rude, unlovely things, 
All cultureless that grow ; 
And rank o'er woods, and wilds, and springs, 
Their vain luxuriance throw. 
Eternal love and wisdom drew 
The plan of earth and skies ; 
And He, the span of heaven that threw, 
Commands the weeds to rise. 
Then think not nature’s scheme sublime 
These common things might spare :— 
For science may detect in time 
A thousand virtues there. 


BRUMMELIANA., 
THE celebrated Beau Brummel was the subject of a 
short paper in the Journal, No. 297. To the memo- 
rabilia of him, there recorded, the following, from a 
publication of past date, entitled the Literary Pocket- 
Book, form an appropriate addition :— 


Having taken it into his head, at one time, to eat no 
vegetables, and being asked by a lady if he had never 
eaten any in his life, he said, * Yes, madam ; I once ate 
a pea.” 

Being met my =: in Bond Street, and asked what 
was the matter, he said he had hurt his leg, and “ the 
worst of it was, it was his favourite leg.” 

Somebody iy -y~ where he was going to dine next 
day, was told that he really did not know: “they put 
me in a coach and take me somewhere.” 

He pronounced of a fashionable tailor that he made a 
good coat, an exceedingly good coat, all but the collar: 
nobody could achieve a good collar but Jenkins, 

Having borrowed some money of a city beau, whom 
he patronised in return, he was one day asked to repay 
it ; upon which he thus complained to a friend: * Do 
you know what has happened ?” “No.” “ Why, do you 
know, there’s that fellow Tomkins, who lent me five hun- 
dred nds ; he has had the face to ask me for it ; and 
ne I called the dog ‘ Tom,’ and let myself dine with 

m.” 


* You have a cold, Mr Brummel,” observed a sympa- 
thising group. “ bee do you know,” said he, “ that on 
the Brighton road, the other day, that infidel Weston 
(his valet) put me into a room with a damp stranger.” 

Being asked if he liked port, he said, with an air of dif- 
ficult recollection, “ Port ? Port ?—Oh, port /—Oh, ay; 
what, the hot intoxicating liquor so much drunk by the 
lower orders ?” 

Going to a rout, where he had not been invited, or 
rather, perhaps, where the host wished to mortify him, 
and attempted it, he turned placidly round to him, and, 
with a happy mixture of indifference and surprise, asked 
him his name. “ Johnson,” was the answer. “ Jauhn- 
son,” said Brummel, recollecting,, and pretending to feel 
for a card; * Oh, the name, I remember, was Thaun- 
son (Thompson) ; and Jaunson and Thaunson, you know, 
Jaunson and T are really so much the same kind 
of thing !” 

A beggar petitioned him for charity, even if it was only 
a farthing: “ Fellow,” said Mr Brummel, softening the 
disdain of the appellation in the gentleness of his tone, 
* I don't know the coin.” 

Having thought himself invited to somebody's country 
seat, po | being given to understand, after one night's 
lodging, that he was in error, he told an unconscious 
friend in town, who asked him what sort of a place it 
was, that it was an “ exceedingly good place for stopping 
one night in.” 

Speaking lightly of a man, and wishing to convey his 
maximum of contemptuous feeling about him, he said, 
= is a fellow, now, that would send his plate up twice 

for soup.” 

It being supposed that he once failed in a matrimonial 
speculation, somebody condoled with him ; upon which 
he smiled, with an air of better knowledge on that point, 
and said, with a sort of indifferent feel of his neckcloth, 
* Why, sir, the truth is, I had great reluctance in cutting 
the connection ; but what could 1 do? (Here he looked 
deploring and conclusive.) Sir, I discovered that the 
wretch positively ate cabbage.” 

On being asked by a friend, during an unseasonable 
summer, if he had ever seen suchaone? “ Yes,” replied 
Brummel, “ last winter.” 

On a reference being made to him as to what sum 
would be sufficient to meet the annual expenditure for 
clothes, he said, “ that with a moderate degree of pru- 
dence and economy, he thought it might be Saneged 
eight hundred per annum.” 

e told a friend that he was reforming his way of life. 
“ For instance,” said he, “ I sup early ; I take a-a-little 
lobster, an t puff, or so, and some burnt champagne, 
about twelve ; my man gets me to bed by three.” 


ECONOMY OF A SCOTCH FARM, 
The Scotch system of farming having been frequently 
for its superiority, the following statements re- 
ing toa farm in the county of Haddington may not 
be uninteresting to our agricultural readers. The account 
is collected from the evidence of Mr Brodie, the occupier, 
and may be seen at length in the third report of the se- 
lect committee appointed to inquire into the state of 
agriculture. The consists of 500 acres, cultivated 
according to the following rotation :—The first is fallow 
and barley ; the next wheat, and perhaps a little a 
after the turnips ; the third is pastured grass ; the fo 
is oats ; the fifth is drilled peas and beans, mixed in pro- 
portion of four bushels of beans to one of peas ; and the 
tatoes are goat planted u a portion of this 
upon the dry land. Very little hay is cut, from 
12 to 20 acres ; a small portion of grass is railed off, to 
cut green for the horses; and in winter they are fed on 
straw of the beans and peas, which is very nutritious 
when well got. The farm is divided into six breaks, as 
nearly equal as possible. The first year, 40 acres in one 
of the breaks may be a fallow. In the next year, all that 
has been summer fallowed, is sown with wheat, and in a 
season, part of the land which was sown on turnips 
sown with wheat, and if not with wheat, with barley. 
Two-thirds of it is in wheat, and the remainder in barley. 
There are about 80 acres of grass altogether. Bar- 
ley has been tried after grass, but has not answered. 
Th eemaseshonh 80 acres, and are not got in with once 
loughing. Fallow is sown with wheat about the end of 
tember, and the bean land as soon after that as pos- 
sible. If the land is dry and in order, it is sown 
any time before the end of N The prod 
acre is as follows—Wheat 3 qrs. 5 bushels ; oats 6 qrs. ; 
barley 5 qrs. 3 bushels ; beans 3 qrs, 2 bushels ——- 
34 bushels, A pair of horses is kept for every acres. 
The poor-rates amount to L.10, and are equally divided 
—_ tenant.— Newspaper para- 


CIGAR MANUFACTURE, 

The manufactory of Malaga employs 700 persons (wo- 
men and children) in making cigars. A pair of 
hands at the work may furnish three hundred orders 
but (as the children cannot make half that number) tak- 
ing the average at two hundred, gives a daily supply of 
140,000. The manufactory of Seville employs 1000 —_ 
and 1600 women. These 2600 persons may be calcula’ 
as furnishing, on an average, 250 each per diem; or, al- 
together, 650,000. Add to this number the 140,000 made 
at Malaga, and we have 790,000 as the “total of the 
whole” manufactured daily in Spain. The — em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cigars are paid at the rate 
of one real vellon for fifty, which enables even a first-rate 
maker to earn but fifteenpence a-day. The best cigars 
are made entirely of Havana tobacco, and are sold at the 
factory at the rate of thirty real vellons a-hundred, or 
about three farthings English each. The second quality, 
composed of mixed tobacco (that is, the interior of Ha- 
vana leaf, and the outside of Virginia), cost eighteen real 
vellons per hundred, or something under a halfpenny 
each. It may be seen, from this statement of the cost of 
cigars of the royal manufactory, that smuggling cannot 
but prosper ; since, at the Havana, the very best cigars 
are sold for twelve dollars a-thousand (or a trifle above a 
halfpenny each), whilst those of inferior quality may be 
had for one-fourth that price— Captain Scott’s Excur- 
sions in Spuin. 

REGULATION OF DIET. 


Many shut themselves up entirely, in unpleasant 
weather, during the long winter, or whenever they find a 
pressure of business within, or unpleasant weather with- 
out ; and yet they eat just as voraciously as if they took 
exercise every day. To say that no attention is‘to be 
paid to diet, is madness. You must pay attention to it 
sooner or later. If you are faithful to take regular, vigor- 
ous exercise every day in the open air, then you may eat, 
and pay less attention to quantity and quality. But if 
you take but little exercise, you may be sure that you 
are to be a severe sufferer if you do not take food in the 
same proportion. I do not ask you to diet, that is, to 
be as difficult, and as changeable, and as whimsical, as 
possible, as if the great point were to see how much you 
can torment yourself and others; but I do ask you to 
beware as to the quantity of food which you hurry into 
the stomach three times each day, without giving it an 
rest. It is the quantity, rather t the kinds of food, 
which destroys sedentary ns; it is certainly true 
that the more simple the food, the better. If you are 
unusually hurried this week ; if it storms to-day, so that, 
in these p wy om you cannot go out and take exercise, 
let your diet be very sparing, though the temptation to 
do otherwise will be very strong. When by any means 
you have been injured by your food, have overstepped 
the proper limits as to eating, I have found, in such cases, 
that the most perfect way to recover is to abstain entirely 
from food for three or six meals, By this time the sto- 
mach will be free, and the system be restored. I took 
the hint from seeing an idiot who sometimes had turns 
of being unwell: at such times he abstained entirely 
from food for about three days, in which time nature re- 
covered herself, and he was well. This will frequently, 
and perhaps g lly, answer instead of medicine, and 
is every way more pleasant. The most distinguished 
physicians have ever recommended this course. It isa 
part of the Mahomedan and Pagan systems of religion, 
that the body should be recruited by frequent fastings. 
* Let a bull-dog be fed in his infancy upon pap, +4 
biscuit, and boiled*chicken ; let him be wrapped in 
nel at night, sleep on a good feather bed, and ride out in 
a coach for an airing ; and if his posterity do not become 


for | short-limbed, puny, and valetudinarian, it will be a 


wonder.”— Todd's Student's Manual. 
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